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Brother, Can You Spare a Dollar 


for an American Soldier? 


HE second printing of American 
Russian Frontiers has just rolled off the 
press. Even though restricted by paper 
shortages, the total printing of both editions 
exceeds that of any Survey Graphic published 
since The Americas: South and North, March, 
1941. 


We have received many requests for copies 
of the Russian number from members of the 
armed forces. 


A Chaplain writes us, for example: “It 
would be a good thing if copies of this issue 
could be placed in the Day Rooms of the vari- 
ous detachments where we regularly distribute 
magazines and religious literature. We are 
therefore writing to ask whether you would be 
able to make us a gift of 25 copies of this issue 
for this purpose. You may be sure that they 
would be read and appreciated by our men and 
officers.” 


A Sergeant writes: “My first issue of Survey 
Graphic arrived today and was seized imme- 
diately by my tent mates. Should the future 
issues prove to be as interesting as that on 
American Russian Frontiers I'll feel my sub- 
scription as being more than worthwhile.” 


Clearly our young men agree with The New 
York Times that American Russian Frontiers 
offers a “timely answer to our need for knowl- 


edge.” 


Will you help them gain that knowledge by 
giving them five month, one dollar introduc- 
tory subscriptions to Survey Graphic including 

American Russian Frontiers? 
You can:) 


1. Mail subscriptions to your friends in 
the armed forces. 


2. Mail poe eptions. to soy camps in 
your region. 


3. Make a contribution to Survey 
ne . un es q ° oN 


This low rate apples only to a addreal sex 
___ to members of our pe forces. a DN 


Graphic’s Armed Forces Fund, so that 
we can meet requests for service subscrip- 
tions. 


4. Contribute to our Armed Forces | 
Fund so we can enter subscriptions for | 
army camps not now on our list. | 

f 


All subscriptions must be mailed to points} 
in this country, according to postal regulations, | 
unless the addressee specifies otherwise, in| 
writing. 


| 

Give one, five, ten, twenty or more dollar} 
subscriptions. Mail the convenient order form} 
quickly—-while copies of American Russian} 
Frontiers are still in stock! 
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ORDER FORM ; 
Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


— Send introductory gift subscriptions of 5 months 
for $1, including American Russian Frontiers, to the 
addresses below. 


— Credit the balance of my payment to your 
Armed Forces Fund. Enter dollar subscriptions for 
members of our armed forces who request them and 
for army camps not now on your subscription list. 
Ienclose $ as payment in full. 


My Name 


Address 
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OCEAN 


by George Renner 


Teachers College, Columbia University, and ASSOCIATES 


Rees are inescapably tied to specific places. The battle of 
Waterloo was fought not just at some site in Europe; it took 
place between the Ardennes Highlands and the North Sea in the 
gateway from eastern to western Europe... The battle of Stalingrad 
occurred not at just another place on the Russian steppes; its loca- 
tion is important because it was fought at the gateway of the world’s 
Heartland... Our failure to fortify the island of Guam did not mean 
merely that it was left unprotected. It meant that when war with 
Japan came, the Philippines could not be reinforced. In this new 
book, thirty specialists range widely over the subject that affects 
80% of the decisions we and our representatives must make. The 
author, a leading expert in the field, is a widely known contributor 
to Collier’s and American. 


G88 pages, 160 illustrations, 5.00 
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When Long Distance Says— 


"Dlease limit your call 


to 5 minutes” 


That’s a good suggestion to follow. 


It means the lines to war-busy 


centers are crowded. It’s a friendly, 
thoughtful act that helps the other 


fellow —and then some day turns 


right around and helps you. 


The Gist of It 


ALONG WITH MANY OTHER AMERICAN PUBLICA- 
ions, Survey Graphic is dedicating its cover 
this month to the Fifth War Loan Drive, June 
{2 to July 8. The Treasury’s goal for the drive 
.s $16,000,000,000, and individual investors are 
eeing urged to buy $6,000,000,000 of this total. 
Here is a way in which civilians can play a 
small part in this serious summer of 1944, 
while our servicemen act their great roles on 
every front. 


Nor ALL AMERICAN SOLDIERS ARE AS ARTICU- 
date as Corporal Jack J. Zurofsky of Brooklyn, 
who won a $100 war bond as first prize for 
his essay on the subject “Why I Fight,” in a 
icontest conducted recently in the Mediter- 
wanean theater by the War Department. But 
mwhether articulate or not, all of them have 
isimilar memories of the past and similar hopes 
ifor the future. 

Corporal Zurofsky, 28, is recovering from 
‘wounds received in action. Here, in part, are 
ihis own words to accompany the appeal to 
“Buy a bond today”: 


“I fight because my mouth does not fear to 
jutter my opinions; because, though I am only 
yone, my voice helps forge my destiny; be- 
scause I can speak from a soapbox, or from a 
iletter to the newspapers, or from a question 
ithat I may ask my representatives in Con- 
ugress; because, when my mouth speaks and 
‘can only say what everyone is forced to say, 
lit is gagged. . 

“I fight . . . because I have a mind, a mind 
‘which has been trained in a free school to ac- 
‘cept or to reject, to ponder and to weigh—a 
‘mind which knows the flowing stream of 
thought, not the stagnant swamp of blind 
obedience; a mind schooled to think for itself, 
‘to be curious, skeptical, to analyze, to formu- 
late and to express its opinions; a mind capable 
of digesting the intellectual food it receives 
‘from a free press—because if a mind does not 
‘think it is the brain of a slave. 

“I fight because I think I am as good as 


anybody else; because of what other people 
‘certain — 


‘have said better than ever I could: 
inalienable rights’; ‘right to life, liberty ana 
the pursuit of happiness’; ‘government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people’; 
‘give me liberty or give me death.’ 

‘fT fight because of my memories — the 
laughter and play of my childhood; the ball 
games I was in and the better ones I watched; 
my mother telling me why my father and she 
came to America at the turn of the century; 
my sisters marrying; my high school gradua- 
tion; the first time I saw a cow; the first year 
we could afford a vacation; the crib at Camp 
‘Surprise Lake after the crowded, polluted 
Coney Island waters; hikes in the fall, with 
the many-colored leaves falling, weenie and 

marshmallow roasts over a hot fire; the first 
time I voted; my first date and the slap in the 
face I got instead of the kiss I attempted; the 
way the nostrum quack would alternate with 
itical orators on our street corner; seeing 
€ changes for the better in my neighborhood 
the ‘El’ going down, streets being widened 
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John G. Winant, U. S. Ambassador to Britain: Photograph 
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to let the sun in, new tenements replacing the 
old slums—the crowd applauding the time I 
came through with the hit that won us the 
borough championship; the memories, which, 
if people like me do not fight, our children 
will never have. 


“T FIGHT BECAUSE | HAVE SOMETHING TO FIGHT 


for. 

‘I fight because of the life I hope to live 
when the fighting is finished, because that life 
offers opportunity and security and the free- 
dom to read and write and listen and think 
and talk; because, as before, my home will be 
my castle with the drawbridge down only to 
those I invite; because if I do not fight, life 
itself will be death. ra 

“| fight because I believe in progress, not 
reaction; because despite our faults, there is 
hope in our manner of life; because if we lose 
there is no hope. 

“Tt fight because some day I want~to get 
married and I want my children to be born 
into a free world; because my forefathers left 
me a heritage of freedom which it is my 
duty tc pass on; because if we lost, it would 
be a crime to have children. 

“I fight because it is an obligation; because 
free people must fight to remain free; be- 


- 


w 


cause when the freedom of one nation or one 
person is taken away the rights of all nations 
and all people are threatened; because— 
through our elected representatives—I had the 
choice: To fight or not to fight. 

“I fight not so much because of Pearl Har- 
bor but because of what Pearl Harbor meant; 
because finally, after skirmishes with the 


Ethiopians, the Manchurians, the Chinese, the 


Austrians, the Czechoslovakians, the Danes, 
the Spaniards, and the Norwegians, fascism 
was menacing us as we had never before been 
menaced; because only the craven will not de- 
fend themselves. 

“I fight because ‘it is better to die than live 
on one’s knees.’ 


“J FIGHT BECAUSE ONLY BY FIGHTING TODAY 
will there be peace tomorrow. 

“I fight because I am thankful that I am 
not on the other side; because, but for the 
grace of God or an accident of nature, the 
brutalized Nazi could have been me and, but 
for my fighting, will be my child. 

“I fight in the fervent hope that those who 
follow me will not have to fight again, but 
in the knowledge that if they have to they 
. will not be found wanting in the crisis. 

“I fight to remain free.” ‘ 
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London Embassy 


Americans very different in experience, background, politics and in 


temperament make up the “‘streamlined team’? of Ambassador Winant. 


WITH THE EVER GROWING AMERICAN ARMED 
forces stationed in the British Isles, it is not 
altogether surprising that the spotlight of 
public interest should be mainly directed on 
the military and naval commanders, their 
officers and men. A fascinating study of 
human relationships, with much scope for 
social as well as national interpretation, 
could be undertaken in connection with this 
peaceful American invasion of Britain; but 
the moment is not yet. What is much over- 
due is a little attention to the great part 
played in our midst by the American civil- 
lans—ranging from the regular Embassy 
staff to the various wartime agencies, and 
including among their number some very 
remarkable men. 

First of all there is the Ambassador him- 


self. John Gilbert Winant requires no intro- 


duction to an American public, but it may 
be less well known that the problems he 
faced when he took up his immensely im- 
portant duties in London just over three 
years ago were of a very different nature 
from those he mastered so successfully dur- 
ing his memorable three-term governorship 
of New Hampshire, or his short but con- 
structive career as chairman of the federal 
Social Security Board and then as director 
of the International Labor Office at Geneva. 


“Governor Winant” 


_ In London, the new Ambassador (“‘Gil” 
to his intimate friends, and “Governor 
Winant” to many others), had to overcome 
two initial difficulties. One was of a purely 

rsonal nature: His immediate predecessor, 
leek P. Kennedy, had been much over- 
publicized both at the beginning and at the 
end of his London career. He was neither 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


—By a visitor from England, who gives 
Americans his impressions of their 
representatives on the regular Embassy 
staff and in civilian wartime agencies 
in London. A well known author, jour- 
nalist, and radio commentator, Mr. 
Soloveytchik’s duties and __ personal 
friendships have brought him in close 
contact with those of whom he writes. 


quite the conquering hero he was purported 
to be when he arrived, nor the villain his 
critics proclaimed him to be at the time he 
left; yet there is no denying that Mr. Ken- 
nedy had caused a certain amount of resent- 
ment and that, with his slant on foreign 
affairs, the publicity boomeranged against 
him. : 

Mr. Winant’s second difficulty lay in the 


fact that he came to London at a time when ~ 


America was still “neutral,” and when even 
the lend-lease program had not yet been 
set in proper motion. Every kind of assist- 
ance “short of war” was to be forthcoming, 
but nevertheless Britain and her exiled 
European Allies were in those days still 
facing the onslaught of the Axis in the 
West quite alone; China was still valiantly 
bearing the ordeal of Japanese invasion 
without help. z 

In this situation Mr. Winant’s diplomatic 
talents were taxed more than to the. full. 
What counted was his high-mindedness and 
sincerity, his humane approach to people 
and their problems, and a peculiar radiant 
moral integrity that cannot but strike any- 
body who comes in contact with him. 
These soon won for the American Ambas- 
sador a unique position at the British 
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capital. Shy, reticent, almost awkward, a 
poor public speaker but a fascinating con- 
versationalist in private (if interested in the 
subject), this “Lincolnesque” figure of 
whom it has been said that he possesses a 
greater collection of shirts with frayed cuffs 
and collars than any living person, brought 
something into the public life of London 
that was badly wanted. 

But from all the above remarks it should 
not be inferred either that Ambassador 
Winant’s mind is dwelling somewhere in 
the clouds, or that he is in any way aloof 
and ascetic. It was not for nothing that he 
was an outstanding oarsman in his college 
days, or a member of Rickenbacker’s flying 
team in World War I. His mind may have 
academic habits, but the body is that of an 
athlete. Nor does he scorn a good meal, or 
a cigar. He is still an omnivorous reader 
of books, and current literature on social 
and economic problems naturally has a 
special appeal to him. 

Anything connected with the ILO oc- 
cupies a place in his thoughts and_ his 
loyal affections. 


An Independent Thinker 


When the Ambassador is invited to make 
a speech or to contribute something in writ- 
ing to the innumerable wartime publica- 
tions that matter, he does not hesitate to 
state quite clearly his non-revolutionary but 
strongly progressive views. A member of 
the Republican party, Mr. Winant is essen- 
tially an independent thinker. Though he 
is apt to start a discussion with members of 
his staff, or a British colleague, or a visitor, 
from some angle of no apparent relevance, 
he invariably surprises them by suddenly 


coming to the point in a flash, which shows 
how his ostensible digressions form an in- 
tegral part of the subject. 

A tremendously hard-working man, he 
expects his staff on call at almost any time 
of day or night. Frequently he slips across 
the road to the Connaught Hotel—that 
haven of the two American Embassies and 
all the wartime agencies—for a quick din- 
ner in company with one of his secretaries, 
only to return to the office for the whole 
evening and perhaps the greater part of 
the night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winant occupy a small 
apartment in the same building as the 
Embassy, but have little time or inclina- 
tion for society life. As simple in her 
human approach and as unaffected in her 
manner as the Ambassador, Mrs. Winant 
devotes time and energy to welfare work. 
Among her rare relaxations is an occasional 
game of bridge with three senior members 
of the Embassy staff to whom she invari- 
ably loses a few shillings. Humbly antici- 
pating the inevitable, she once arrived at 
the party with three small packages neatly 
marked, “For R,” “For D,” “For G,” and 
when these three gentlemen duly won she 
handed them their spoils. Said a rather 
crusty member of the Embassy when hear- 
ing this story, “In my young days we did 
not win at bridge from Ambassadresses.” 

But then, perhaps, in his younger days 
Ambassadors and their wives were far more 
formidable and far less attractive; certainly 
they were much less effective. 


The Iwo Embassies 


Most of the social activities which nor- 
mally would devolve on the Winants are 
being carried out by the Biddles. Until 
quite recently, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
Jr—to give him his full name which no- 
body ever uses—was accredited as Minister- 
Ambasador to the exiled Allied govern- 
ments in London. Now he is a lieutenant 
colonel on General Eisenhower’s staff, with 
special political duties assigned to him. But 
whether as a soldier or a civilian, Tony 
Biddle, with the brilliant assistance of his 
wife Margaret, is doing a splendid job in 
bringing Britishers and Americans of all 
ranks and classes together at the now fa- 
mous informal parties given at their private 
residence every Wednesday night. 

His work with the British and the 
Americans is certainly no less valuable than 
that which he did with our European 
Allies, all of whom’ without exception 
lamented his transfer from diplomatic to 
military duties. His former second-in-com- 
mand, now his successor as Minister-Chargé 
d’Affaires to the exiled governments, is 
“Rudi” Schoenfeld—one of the star career 
members of the State Department, who 
for years has been carrying a particularly 
heavy load of work. 

The staffs of the two Embassies have 
been doing yeoman work against great 
odds. Among Mr. Winant’s chief assistants, 
Howard Bucknell, -Jr., (minister-counsel- 
lor), Waldemar Gallman (counsellor), and 
Dorsey Fisher (press attaché), deserve spe- 


cial mention. Also the numerous technica 
and administrative officers; and finally, twe 
members of the staff who have recently 
been assigned to other duties: Glen Abbe} 
(head of the Consular Department), anc 
Alan Steyne (economic reporting, inter 
allied and especially postwar problems, as 
well as raw materials and endless other 
technical questions). 

The Ambassador has a number of “spe: 
cial assistants” from time to time. For the 
past ten months Frieda S. Miller, formerly 
New York State industrial commissioner, 
was one of these. She made a study of the 
British government’s responsibility for labor 
standards, including both war adjustments 
and postwar plans. 


Extra-Extraordinary 


Mr. Winant’s own duties today go far 
beyond those of an Ambassador—even of 
the most “extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary’ kind. The fact is, that quite apart 
from his Embassy (whose staff has natu- 
rally been greatly augmented to suit the 
present requirements), the Ambassador also 
heads up practically all the American civil- 
ian wartime agencies in Britain, and thus 
directs a complex organization of many 
hundreds of men and women. Most of 
these agencies were originally established 
in London as bodies independent of ‘the 
Embassy, and directly responsible to their 
Washington or New York offices. Of late 
they have been made part of the Embassy. 
They still maintain their specific functions, 


‘ : _ Harris & Ewin 

Mr. Winant and representatives of the Durham miners whom he addressed at their hall i : ey: 

: of England city, Second from the left is Will Lawther, president of the British Mineworkers pee id 4 
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(In the library of the National Council of Social Service, London. At the left, holding a copy of Survey Midmonthly, is Fred K. Hoehler; 
ibeside him is Margaret G, Bondfield, Britain’s outstanding woman labor leader, who has hosts of fens in the UW S. In the center of 
the group, Frieda S. Miller is talking to Mary Craig McGeachy, formerly of the British Embassy in Washington and now chief of 
|UNRRA’s welfare division. Third from the right, with pipe, is Survey Graphic’s Victor Weybright, who is now in Britain with OWI 


of course, but they exercise them under Mr. 
Winant’s supervision. These include the 
Office of Economic Warfare, the Mission 
for Economic Affairs (formerly the Harri- 
man mission), the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the American Section of UNRRA 
(formerly the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation), and innumerable others. 
At the head of them, or on their staff, will 
be found many outstanding representatives 
of industry, finance, the academic world, 
and the press. 


Economic Warfare, Economic Affairs — 


Thus the chief of the Office of Beene ates 


Warfare, with the rank of Minister, is Win- 
field William Riefler, of the Princeton Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study. A soldier in the 
last war, who won the Croix de Guerre in 
France, for many years with the Federal 
Reserve Board, and on committees of the 
League of Nations, “Win” (nobody has 
ever called him anything else), possesses a 
nique range of friendships and contacts 
in London. It can be said without exaggera- 
that there is no American there more 
beloved or more profoundly respected than 
s whimsical, modest, brilliant man, who 
already a great career behind him, and 
e obviously an even greater one in 


head of the Mission for Economic 
irs, also with the rank of Minister, is 
Dunham Reed. Like Professor 
er, who is forty-seven, “Phil” Reed at 
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forty-five can look back on a life already 
full of achievement. A graduate in both 
law and engineering, he made a name for 
himself as a patent counsel before joining 
(in 1926) the General Electric Company s 
legal department. In 1940 he was made 
chairman of the board of that company. 
After serving as deputy-head of the London 
mission under William Averell Harriman, 
he succeeded him when the latter was sent 
to Moscow as Ambassador late in 1943, 
Second in command today is Amory 
Houghton, son of the late Ambassador 


~ Alanson B. Houghton. During his father’s 


ambassadorship in Berlin, and then in Lon- 
don, Amory Houghton managed the family 
firm—the Corning Glass Works—and also 
accumulated a large number of other im- 
portant business and public responsibilities. 
Like Ambassador Winant, “Phil” and “Am” 
are Republicans, with a strong progressive 
outlook linked with a firm belief in indi- 
vidualism. Both are men of great drive, 
ability, and a definite sense of social respon- 
sibility. They make a perfect team. 

Two other members of this extremely 
heterogeneous Mission for Economic Af- 
fairs, which is full of talent, must be men- 
tioned here. They are as different in age, 
background, and experience as two men can 
be: Arthur Notman, aged sixty, is a min- 
ing engineer of international renown and 
equally famed as an able administrator; 
Sam Berger, some thirty years his junior, 
began public life as a young trade union 


official, and then taught labor relations at 
Wisconsin. Today, as members of the mis- 
sion, they are both concerned with indus- 
trial problems which, needless to say, they 
approach from opposite angles. But such is 
their respect for each other’s ability and 
intellectual integrity, and such is the per- 
sonal friendship that has developed between 
them, that frequently they work as a team 
—with electrifying results. 


OWI and UNRRA 


In the Office of War Information many 
changes have taken place, but the British 
division is now firmly in the hands of 
Herbert Agar. Pulitzer prizewinner for 
“The People’s Choice” (1933), author of 
that truly inspiring book, “A Time for 


Greatness” (1942), editor of the Louisville 


Courier-Journal, founder of Freedom House 
in New York, and a lieutenant commander 
in the U. S. Navy, he combines with his 
duties at the OWI those of personal assist- 
ant to the Ambasador and also those of 
civilian adviser to the Army Educational 
Authorities. Though he is thus doing three 
jobs, all of them important, and to each of 
which he devotes a great deal of energy 
and time, he has succeeded in organizing 
his life in such a way that he not only gets 
through a vast volume of work completely 
unruffled, but still finds time for seeing 
people and getting around. Herbert Agar is 
by far the most popular American public 
(Continued on page 303) 
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Trouble at the Grass Roots 


Growing confusions, fears, and hates found in a swing through 


mid-America — the danger in their spread — their antidote. 


WHEN THE TERM “GRASS ROOTS’ IS USED 
these days, one detects at least four shades 
of meaning. In the first place the term is 
used to distinguish between city and coun- 
try and the usual assumption is that public 
opinion in the country, where grass grows, 
is likely to be steadier and healthier than 
in cities. Second, grass roots citizens are 
distinguished from sophisticates and ideolo- 
gists, and here it is assumed that those who 
think grass roots fashion are more realistic, 
closer to the earth, their feet on the ground. 
Occasionally one hears the word used as an- 
tithesis for the federal bureaucracy, that is, 
Washington opinion versus grass roots opin- 
ion. And finally, one finds that the term 
“grass roots” is used merely as a symbol 
for mid-America. 

In one sense the late William Allen 
White may be taken as a composite grass 
roots thinker. On his regular visits to 
New York City, he was usually interviewed 
by reporters from the metropolitan press 
and they invariably interpreted his opin- 
ions as in contrast to the prevailing temper 
on the eastern seacoast. 

I fell into this habit myself and when I 
greeted him at breakfast on more than one 
occasion, my first question was likely to 
be: “Well, how do the people out your 
way feel about .. .?” And I discovered 
that I expected a reassuring answer. I 
hoped that he would say, as indeed he did 
say in one of his editorials: “The American 
people . . . have pulled the old chariot 
along quite a ways in the last seventy-five 
or eighty years and we may survive the 
present tangle, bewilderment, and discour- 
agement, bad as they seem.” 


Midwestern Changes 


I have long believed in the grass roots 
theory of public opinion and [I still do, 
but recent experiences in mid-America have 
brought a shocked realization that I could 
no longer use my older perspectives in in- 
terpreting this region. I say this realiza- 
tion came as a shock because this is my 
country; this is where I was born and 
where I grew to maturity. There is a 
natural inclination to believe that we know 
the place of our origins. I must, now con- 
fess that what is happening in the great 
_ middle region, the area which must always 
be a powerful determinant for the nation 
as a whole, perplexes and disturbs me. Cer- 
tainly, the grass above the roots is wilted. 
Ido not know whether to attribute this wilt 
to grubs working at the roots or to fumes 
which may be poisoning the blades of 
grass. Perhaps I can clarify some of my 
perplexities if I attempt to share my im- 
pressions with others. 
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EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


—By a peripatetic educator, widely in 
demand as conference speaker and 
leader of discussion groups. Born and 
bred in the Middle West, Mr. Lindeman 
has been for twenty years on the faculty 
of the New York School of Social 
Work. He is also a member of the New 
Jersey Social Planning Commission, ad- 
viser to the National Housing Associa- 
tion, a member of the committee on 
research and education of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and a member of 
the board of the Council Against In- 


tolerance. 


The cultural complexion of this region 
is being altered to a remarkable degree. 
That mythical Mason-Dixon line which we 
always have believed separated North from 
South is gradually being obliterated. The 
major population movement is from South 
to North and vice versa. One now dis- 
covers cultural manifestations in Detroit, 
Mich., which one could have found three 
decades ago only in a community of the 
Deep South; and in Houston, Tex., one 
comes upon patterns of life which were 
formerly characteristic of northern cities. 

In Oklahoma City, I observed a cattle- 
men’s convention. When I saw tall, 
tanned, and high cheek-boned ranchmen 
wearing their broad brimmed Stetson hats 
and riding boots in the lobby of the hotel, 
I said to myself: Here is something dis- 
tinctly of mid-America, indigenous, some- 
thing symbolic of the grass roots. As I 
listened to the speeches and debates on 
resolutions, I soon came to the conclusion 
that the cowboy hats and boots had _ be- 
come mere nostalgic affectations. Irascible 
voices spoke out against the “Washington 
bureaucracy,” against rationing rules, and 
indeed against everything governmental 
except protective tariffs. And, when I heard 
a fundamentalist preacher in a northern 
city raise high the banner of “white su- 
premacy” I knew that I was no longer 
confronted with a mere paradox but with 
a profound cultural transformation. 


Is Mid-America Isolationist? 


Upon my return from a three months 
visit to this region, I was interrogated by 


a group of New Yorkers who were inter? 


ested in public opinion, among them writ- 
ers, and one of the questions they put to 
me was this: “How large a vote will Willkie 
get in the Wisconsin primary?” And when 
I replied that his vote would be negligi- 
ble they burst out in laughter, indicating 
their contempt for my judgment. But 
when they asked for explanations and 


wanted to know whether my estimate we 
based upon the conviction that mid-Ame 
ica had become isolationist, I had no d 
rect or simple answer to give. 

The attempt to divide the nation int 
isolationist and non-isolationist blocs wi 
lead, I believe, to error. The word itse 
—isolationism—is no longer appropriat 
Those groups which are likely to prever 
this country from full and genuine collal 
oration in international organization d 
not wish to be known as isolationists. The 
wish to be called nationalists, and this is 
more difficult label because it easily may k 
expanded into imperialism. And, strangel 
enough, it is now my opinion that if 
powerful imperialistic movement aris 
after the war, it will draw its chief suy 
port not from the Atlantic or Pacific areé 
but from the middle southwest. 

Mass newspaper circulation in mic 
America is preponderantly isolationist 1 
temper. There are noteworthy exceptior 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer, St. Louis Pos 
Dispatch, Chicago Sun, Miiwaukee Sentine 
Des Moines Register, and so on), but - 
still remains true that, in terms of circul: 
tion, midwesterners read _pro-isolationi 
opinion and slanted news probably in 
ratio of eight to one when compared wit 
pro-collaborationist opinion. This sit&atio 
raises the old question of whether or ne 
readers follow the editorial opinion of th 
papers they read. I assume that they d 
not necessarily do so but that they ar 
nevertheless affected by the constant “drip 
of biased opinion. It seems to me that th 
fairest interpretation one may make is th: 
the isolationist press confuses people an 
hence leaves them exposed to irration: 
ideas. : 

In fact, I have now come to the conch 
sion that the present situation can be e: 
plained only as public confusion. Clarit 
might follow if we could reach some cor 
clusions with respect to the causes of cor 
fusion. 


Gospels of Hate 


Among the varied reactionary tendencie 
which I observed in this area, none di 
turbed me more deeply than the large scal 
expansion of certain extremes of fund: 
mentalist religion. The multiplication « 
dissident sects is so obvious a fact that n 
observer can fail to see its open manifest: 
tions throughout this region, North as we 
as South. Meetings are held in churche 
(and where the. new sect is currentl 
schismatic it usually takes the church pr 
erty when it separates), in vacant stores, 
tents, and in homes. There are ordair 
preachers, lay preachers, and what is knoy 
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] “jack-rabbit” preachers—itinerants who 
vel from city to city. 
The theological tendency seems to be in 
> direction of Christian millenarianism 
paich is based upon belief in the Second 
pming of Christ. I heard a startling in- 
fpretation of this doctrine from a preacher 
/a large church in Dallas, Tex., in which 
: stated that the world is to pass through 
yven stages of degeneration, all precisely 
fPophesied in the Old Testament; we are 
pw in the midst of the fifth stage of de- 
fneration; obviously, Christ cannot return 
ntil this cycle has been completed and 
sequently those who now strive to im- 
‘ove the world through remedial meas- 
es automatically postpone the Second 
oming. These reformers are, then, the 
vil ones and must be kept in subjection 
nrough some form of authority. 
Until I had heard this weird doctrine, I 
ad experienced considerable difficulty in 
nderstanding how these fundamentalists 
ould possibly hate so many enemies. | 
ad listened to attacks upon Jews, Negroes, 
wmpathizers with Negroes, trade union 
-aders, New Dealers, progressive educat- 
ts, and so on, and now I began to com- 


anybody who impedes the Second Coming 
3 tpso facto anti-Christ. 

Now I also began to understand why 
hese fundamentalist preachers so frequently 
ttacked the regular Protestant denomina- 
aons from which most of them had come. 
t became very clear when I heard one 
preacher describe a conference of Jews, 
catholics, and Protestants. He began by 
riving a vivid word picture of the three 
‘epresentatives of these religions as they 
sat on the platform. In the case of the 
rabbi, he described his personal and physi- 
-al characteristics in unflattering terms; he 
‘urnished the Catholic priest with satanic 
eatures; and when he reached the Protest- 
int minister he described him as a poor, 
naive, and frightened “sheep” who was 
ibout to be devoured by his wolfish com- 
vanions. When he finished this descrip- 
ion he shouted in a contemptuous voice: 
‘Brotherhood; Brotherhood! Bunk!” 


I had seen from the beginning where he_- 


vas heading, but I was wholly unprepared 
or the enthusiastic shouts of approval 
vhich came from his audience. 


Shifts in Leadership 


The present widespread revival of ex- 
reme fundamentalism is primarily an urban 
henomenon. It is most pronounced in in- 
lustrial communities* with large transient 
opulations. So far as I could gather, this 
novement has made little headway in rural 
reas, and it seems not to have affected 
Negroes in large numbers. But the second 
ource of confusion which seems to me im- 
jortant is general and affects rural as well 
s industrial people. 

* One of our mass circulation magazines recently 
ished an article on the fundamentalists in 
toit and its author seemed to attribute the whole 
ement to prosperity among the workers. He 


to assume that the new breed of revivalists 
This is, I 


only another species of racketeer. 
lieve, a superficial viewpoint. 


ehend the reasons for so long a list. 


Democratic societies can remain stable 
and progressive only if there exists a work- 
ing basis between liberals and conservatives. 
To maintain such a relationship requires 
exceptional leadership. If the stronger 
leadership falls to reactionaries and radicals 
(extremists of right and left), it becomes 
difficult if not impossible to discover formu- 
lae for action in which means and ends are 
partially reconciled. When this situation 
prevails, confusion and chaos follow. 

And this is whatsgems to have hap- 
pened—to a marked degree in mid-America 
and to a large extent throughout the na- 
tion. It is impossible to say how far the 
situation is due to the dislocations of war. 
Certainly, there has been a marked genetic 
shift in leadership processes; most of the 
leadership in community and institutional 
life has moved to the older age groups. It 
is not merely that ten million of our young 
people are in the armed services, but per- 
haps an equal number of civilian young 
people are not now living in their accus- 
tomed communities. 

It is my opinion, however, that progres- 
sive leadership has deteriorated primarily 
because of the ideological conflict which 
has bedeviled this country during the past 
decade and a half. Reactionary forces in 
the United States have confounded the 
people by directing their verbal attacks up- 
on communists but their real aim has al- 
ways been to knock out progressives, and 
they have almost succeeded in their goal. 

At the same time, one must admit still 
another contributory element, namely, the 
inability of liberals and progressives to 
adapt themselves and their traditional meth- 
ods to a changed situation. Too many 
liberals are still fighting nineteenth century 
battles. 

In Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Houston, and other cities, I sought to 
find signs of a strong progressive leader- 
ship but my search was for the most part 
discouraging. This same inquiry was con- 
tinued in the universities I visited and with 
similar results, although I must add in 
fairness that I found university students 
pining for something constructive to do. 

Here and there one discovers the qual- 
ities of sound leadership in trade unions, 
especially in the newer ones, but again one 
encounters a curious situation. Local units 
of labor organizations rarely, if ever, in 
these days, think of themselves as sources 
of policy making. At one session with trade 
unionists, a joint legislative council com- 
posed of both AFL and CIO representa- 
tives, I attempted to get an expression of 
opinion on two important postwar prob- 
lems—free trade and a liberal immigra- 
tion policy. In the halting discussion which 
followed, I became aware of the fact that 
the delegates refrained from expressing 
themselves because they were not entirely 
certain about the official attitudes of their 
respective national union leaders. When 
at last I finally asked whether this was the 
reason for their hesitancy, they admitted 


that it was. 


In spite of this lack of independence, and 
it is a serious handicap for unions in a 
democratic setting, I am of the opinion that 
in organized labor we will find our most 
powerful resource for stemming the tide of 
reaction. Agricultural leadership has also 
deteriorated and, in the midst of confusion, 
farmers turn to the more conservative lead- 
ers whose negative programs offer at least 
an outlet for their feelings. 


The Prevailing Climate 


The underlying psychological mood or 
temper of this region seems to me describ- 
able in these terms: 

CoNFUSION 

FEAR 

HATRED 
Although these items of temper may be 
interrelated, each deserves separate exposi- 
tion. 


Prevailing confusions are derived trom 
failure to understand the nature of World 
War II; lack of comprehension regarding 
the relation between the war and domestic 
problems; absence of a clear-cut foreign 
policy which makes sense to the common 
man; precipitation of race issues and other 
disunifying tensions; misconceptions regard. 
ing the operation of selective service, ra 
tioning, and price and wage controls. 


The fears which animate the people may 
be enumerated as fear of unemployment 
after the war; fear of what is called bureau- 
cratic control; personal fear associated with 
anticipated casualties; fear of coming race 
conflicts; and fear that the enormous costs 
of the war will be wasted and that no plan 
for preventing future wars is feasible. To- 
gether, these fears constitute an awesome 
apprehension regarding the future. ‘Lhe 
people fear that when the war ends some 


kind of hell will break loose. 


Hatred, which is a near neighbor of con- 
fusion and fear and in reality constitutes 
‘their end-result, is unpredictable. Once 
the ground has been prepared through con- 
fusion and fear there is no telling where 
hatred will take its course. I have already 
indicated the objects of most of the hatreds 


_—Jews, Negroes, labor leaders, government 


officials (usually lumped together as the 
“bureaucracy” and not to be confused with 
the terrifying hatred often expressed toward 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt), and liberal 
educators. There are to be found sharp 
criticisms of our two allies, Russia and 
England, but these are never as vehement 
as the expressions against American groups. 
In fact, one of the surprising features of 
the present mood is the altered attitude 
towards Russia. It is now far more fa- 
vorable than even one year ago when I 
traversed much of this same region. 


Incipient Fascism? 


I am frequently asked whether I see in 
the existing mood, the makings of an Amer- 
ican variety of fascism. My answer is direct 
and plain: This is the very stuff out of 
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Democracy’s Essential Light 


which American fascism could be con- 
structed. All the necessary elements are 
present, save one, namely cohesion. So far 
as I know, there has been no attempt to 
bring the dissident groups with their fears 
and hatreds together into a coalition. I 
have no doubt that this effort sooner or 
later will be made. Its most dangerous 
form would be an amalgamation of the 
dissident groups described above with our 
sophisticated authoritarians. If these low 
I.Q.’s and high I.Q.’s should discover that 
the logic of their position carries them to 
the same place, they might find it expedi- 
ent to join ranks."’This appears to be an 
incredible form of collaboration, but con- 
fusion leads to fantastic consequences. 

Do I, therefore, anticipate the emerg- 
ence of a coherent fascist movement in the 
United States? My answer to this query 
is likewise direct and plain: I do not ex- 
pect this to happen because I believe it can 
be prevented, and because I have faith in 
our ability to remove the confusions from 
which fascism grows. This may be wishful 
thinking, but I happen to believe in wish- 
ful thinking. I reject all “wave” theories 
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of history. I reject all European analogies. 
What happened in Germany need not 
happen here. In other words, I believe that 
there are strengths in American democ- 
racy which, once tapped, have the power 
to reverse the present trend. 


How to Reverse the Trend 


But how can these deeper democratic re- 
sources be released? The appropriate 
answer is both simple to state and difficult 
to execute. The type of thinking which 
leads to confusion and fear and hate does 
not grow from the grass roots. It comes 
from propaganda and there is only one an- 
tidote for propaganda—education. By edu- 
cation I do not mean “telling the people 
what’s what.” On the contrary, I mean 
furnishing the people with an opportunity 
for discovering “what’s what.” Propaganda 
is a one-way track; education is a two-way 
track. 

If democratic processes are to be revived, 
we must find ways of counteracting the in- 
fluence of radio commentators and news- 
paper columnists who, with rare exceptions, 
speak ex-cathedra. They need not listen 


- people will devote themselves to this type 


to their audiences, but the teacher cannot 
escape his audience. It is my firm convic- 
tion that if we had in this country three 
thousand well trained adult educators (one 
for each county) who were prepared to go 
forth into the highways and byways or- 
ganizing small groups in which neighbors 
could talk with neighbors, there would soon 
arise an awakened self-confidence which 
would bring us back to essential democratic 
tradition. 

What would these neighbors tals about? | 
Where would the adult educators begin? | 
Precisely where the people’s worries begin: 
They would discuss concrete proposals for 
preventing unemployment, definite plans’ 
for world collaboration, and specific pro-| 
grams for interracial cooperation. They | 
would speak of their sons and brothers 
and husbands who are now fighting on) 
foreign soil and they would examiae them-| 
selves to see whether or not they were; 
prepared to meet these men on their re-! 
turn. And, if their thought were directed | 
to concrete proposals, they would discuss | 
jobs and homes and education for the re-| 
turning soldiers and sailors. If they were | 
wise, they would also talk about ways of 
giving these ex-servicemen new opportuni- 
ties for community leadership. 

Some critics of my simple program will 
insist that the people are not in the mood 
for this type of education. I say that the 
mood can be readily created and I say this 
because I have tried it. Others of a more) 
cynical turn of mind will say that the 
people are not sufficiently informed to come 
to wise decisions and my rejoinder here 
is that in those who lack this faith the 
spirit of democracy is already dead. Be- 
sides, I do not mean to imply that ail, the 


of study. They never have and I suspect 
they never will. We don’t need all. We 
need only so many as will offset negative 
tendencies. In a community, one small lead- 
ership group with a sense of direction can 
modify the entire climate of opinion. 

I have called this a simple remedy but 
a dificult one. What makes it so difficult? 
Surely not financial resources since such a 
program would cost very little. Two or 
three of the large foundations could finance 
it with ease, and I believe the universities, 
colleges, schools and other cultural institu- 
tions of the country would respond to such 
a challenge with enthusiasm. The funds 
and the latent leadership are, I believe, 
available. The two requisites which are 
lacking are: first, the awareness of our na- 
tional danger; and second, determination 
on the part of sensitive Americans to use 
the only instrument available for our sal- 
vation—intelligence. 

We shall, without doubt, win-a military 
victory in this fateful war, but the more 
important victory is at this moment in bal- 
ance. The truth — am striving to state 
comes to me now in the voice of the late 
George Russell (AE): “. . . intellectual vie- 
tories are the only ones which do not leave 
the victors bankrupt and desolate in spirit 
when the goal is won.” a 


SURVEY GRAP 


WHEN I WAS A STUDENT IN PHYSIOLOGY— 
that was before entering medical school— 

became interested in experiments show- 
ing how much more the blood flow of a 
mb could be influenced by heat and cold 
han by any safe drug. Later in my life I 
vas to have patients who considered any 
vear incomplete that did not include a 
ew weeks at some health resort or spa 
mn Europe or elsewhere. Through my 
work in the physiology laboratory, then in 
medical school and in medical practice, I 
gained a firm impression that physical 
nedicine should be developed hand in hand 
with the striking advances in the medical 
uses of chemistry, physics and bacteriology, 
and in surgery. By neglecting physical 
measures, such as hydrotherapy, massage, 
electricity, or the application of heat and 
cold, the medical profession has left a wide 
ifield open for cultivation by illy trained 
‘individuals, cult practitioners, and quacks. 

The great obstacle to the development of 
sphysical medicine has been that the medi- 
scal schools have provided no adequate in- 
/struction in it, largely because of the steady 
‘engorgement of their curriculum as a re- 
ssult of the rapid advances in scientific re- 
ssearch and discovery. 

Some years ago as a professor in a medi- 
cal school I conducted a course in physical 
therapy which was somewhat of a pioneer 
venture in this field in the western U.S.A. 
‘In those days typhoid fever, of which we 
had tens of thousands of cases, was being 
‘treated to a considerable extent by various 
forms of hydrotherapy. During this period 
I met at meetings of the American 
Academy of Medicine a tall, dignified phy- 
sician from New York who was profound- 
ly trained in hydrotherapy. 
interesting figure. The first time I heard 
him speak, someone whispered to me that 
he had been a surgeon in the Confederate 
Army and had been wounded at Gettys- 
burg. This was Dr. Simon Baruch, one 
of the country’s foremost experimenters in 
the field of physical medicine. 


The Advisory Committee 


All of these points came vividly to my 
mind recently when I received a letter from 
Bernard M. Baruch asking me whether I 
would accept the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee of physicians to advise him as to 
how he could best advance the field of 
medicine in which his father had shown 
so much interest. He told me that he 
would be glad to pay the committee’s ex- 
penses and assist in selecting its members. 
He said he would ask the committee to 
‘make a report upon which he could de- 


He was an-— 
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termine how he could be most helpful. 
The report, which was to cover the whole 
field of physical medicine, was to be made 
public. 

We at once began to build up the Ba- 
ruch Committee on Physical Medicine, with 
offices at 597 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Its final composition included myself as 
chairman; William Thomas Sanger, Ph.D. 
LL.D., L.H.D., president of the Medical 
College of Virginia, vice-chairman; Frank 
Hammond Krusen, M.D., head of the sec- 
tion on physical medicine at the Mayo 
Clinic, director-secretary; Charles Freder- 
ick Behrens, M.D., Captain in the Medical 
Corps, U. S. Navy; Carl R. Comstock, 
M.D., Saratoga Springs, New York; John 
Stanley Coulter, M.D., member of the fac- 
ulty of the physical therapy department 
Northwestern University Medical School, 
and chairman of the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; Kristian Gosta Hansson, M.D., medi- 
cal director of the School of Physical 
Therapy, Hospital for Special Surgery, New 
York City; Benjamin Anderson Strickland, 
Jr., M.D., Lieutenant Colonel in the Medi- 
cal Corps, U. S. Army. 

For survey purposes, subcommittees were 
appointed on teaching, basic research, clin- 
ical research, public relations, rehabilita- 
tion, hydrology and health resortsy occu- 
pational therapy, and prevention and body 
mechanics. Their members were all per- 
sons of established professional reputations 
and leaders in the special fields concerned. 
In addition, some four hundred outstand- 
ing scientists were consulted regarding vari- 


—By the chairman of the new Baruch 
Committee on Physical Medicine. An 
outstanding public figure, Dr. Wilbur 
has had a distinguished career as states- 
man, educator, and medical authority. 

A. devoted conservationist, he was 
Secretary of the Interior in President 
Hoover’s Cabinet. President of Stanford 
University from 1916-42, he is now 
chancellor. A physician himself and 
professor of physiology and medicine 
for many years, his activities in the 
interest of medicine and public health 
have been unceasing: he was head of 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care, 1927-35; chairman of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, 1929-31; is president of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
and chairman of the council on medical 
education and hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


Physical Medicine Gets a Boost 


As the need mounts for rehabilitation of those injured in war and industry, a 


generous benefaction, wisely put to use, begins a new era in physical therapy. 


ous phases of the committee’s survey. 

At the beginning, it was announced that 
the policy of the committee would be to 
“make a study of the broad field of the 
use of physical procedures and facilities in 
the care of the sick, and to make a report 
on the programs deemed best to advance 
the development of adequate educational 
and training plans and places in the 
United States.” Special emphasis was to 
be placed on “ways in which physical medi- 
cine can contribute most in the care of 
soldiers and sailors.” 


Discovering Chief Needs 


While many surveys have been made, 
this one by the Baruch committee was some- 
what unique in its combination of fortu- 
nate factors. It was for a specific purpose; 
it was adequately financed; efforts were 
made to have the field covered within three 
or four months if possible; the expenses of 
all committee members were amply pro- 
vided for. The aim in this whole report 
was to find out what was going on in 
the field of physical medicine, what should 
go on, what could be accomplished if some. 
additional funds were given, and how to 
make these funds count most in the de- 
velopment of this branch of medicine. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has been doing unusually splen- 
did work in its particular area of physical 
medicine. In addition to providing care for 
persons stricken with the disease, it has set 
up training places for physical therapy tech- 
nicians, and established research facilities 
for studies on the pathology, epidemiology, 
and treatment of infantile paralysis. Con- 
sequently our committee consulted with 
officials of the Foundation in order to avoid 
duplication of program or support. 

Almost as soon as the survey got under 
way, it became obvious that the chief — 
needs for thé proper development of physi- 
cal medicine are an adequate supply of 
physicians who can teach it and use it; 
more extensive basic research in the sub- 
ject; proper use of this branch of medicine 
in relation to wartime rehabilitation and 
peacetime physical preparedness. 

In order to meet these needs, the com- 
mittee recommended that an immediate 
program should be adopted. This would 
include the organization of a central office 
to coordinate and promote teaching and 
research in physical medicine, the establish- 
ment of teaching and research centers of 
physical medicine at certain interested and 
well qualified medical schools, the estab- 
lishment of fellowships in physical medi- 
cine, the promotion of the teaching of 
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physical medicine in all medical schools, 
the preparation of reports by the committee, 
and the promotion of wartime and postwar 
physical rehabilitation. 


Physical Medicine 


The trend of the thinking that resulted 
in these recommendations is indicated in 
the introductory statement of the com- 
mittee’s letter transmitting its final report 
to Mr. Baruch: 

“Your committee has been deeply im- 
pressed by the wide scope of physical medi- 
cine and by its possible application to nearly 
all fields of medical practice and to a very 
large number of diseases or pathologic 
states of the body. Consequently, we con- 
sider as primary the education of those who 
will elect to specialize in this branch of 
Medicine. 3.4. 

“Medicine based exclusively on empirical 
use of pills and potions is becoming obso- 
lete. However, medicine based on the pre- 
cision of physics and chemistry is amply 
proving its value. The last war is said to 
have put orthopedic surgery on its feet. 
This war may well do the same for physical 
medicine. Physical agents produce striking 
biologic responses, including effects on 
psychic reactions more potent than the ef- 
fects of many of the drugs gathered through 
many centuries by trial and error. It seems 
well to fan over the grist of the past and 
to select carefully those subjects on which 
the medical student can best spend the 
limited period of his training. It seems 
apparent to the committee that more at- 
tention should be paid to the broad field 
of physical medicine, which ramifies into 
so many branches of medical treatment. It 
is believed that these newer developments 
in physical medicine should be organized 
by the physician and not for him. The 
manner in which we use the hospitals and 
medical schools of today will largely de- 
termine the medical future of our people, 
and it seems evident that a tremendously 


significant contribution can be made by 
providing, at this time, a completely ade- 
quate, widespread teaching and research 
program in physical medicine on a national 
scale. 

“This extensive field of medical practice 
includes the employment of the physical 
and other effective properties of light, heat, 
cold, water, electricity, massage, manipula- 
tion, exercise, and mechanical devices for 
physical and occupational therapy, in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. Physi- 
cal medicine includes the employment of 
physical procedures not only for diagnosis 
but also for prevention of disease, especi- 
ally of joints and muscles. It embraces oc- 
cupational, recreational, and physical ther- 
apy. The study of spa therapy, of climatol- 
ogy, and of hydrology looms large. The 
employment of physical agents in the field 
of industrial medicine, geriatrics (treatment 
of the aged), treatment of arthritis, treat- 
ment of diseases of the blood vessels, and 
treatment of diseases of the nervous system 
is becoming increasingly important. The 
problems of wartime rehabilitation have 
vastly increased the need for adequate 
knowledge of physical medicine on the part 
of all persons who treat the sick and dis- 


abled.” 


Centers for Teaching and Research 


The full report emphasizes the need for 
adequate teaching in physical medicine in 
medical schools, since the whole program 
depends on the availability of physicians 
who are able to make full use of it in the 
care of the sick and the injured. One of 
the great difficulties in the use of physical 
therapy has been the time required to give 
treatments and to give them intelligently. 
The physician has had little time at his dis- 
posal, nurses have not been trained in this 
field to any great extent, and physical ther- 
apy technicians have been inadequate in 
training and in numbers. The physician 
has had to gather about him a whole series 


For Research and Teaching 


Mr. Baruch’s recent gift of $1,100,000 for the advance- 
ment of physical medicine is to be distributed as follows: 


To Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, $400,000, for the 
establishment of a key center of research 
and teaching of physical medicine, with 
particular reference to its application for 
returning veterans. This sum is to be 
expended over a ten-year period. The 
center is to give immediate assistance in 

| maintaining an adequate supply of medical 
specialists to handle the problems of war 
and postwar physical rehabilitation. 


To New York University College of 
Medicine, $250,000, to be spent in ten 
years in establishing a center for teaching 
and special research in preventive and 

~ manipulative structural mechanics of 
physical medicine. 


\ 


To the Medical College of Virginia (from 
which Mr. Baruch’s father, the late Dr. 
Simon Baruch, graduated in 1862) 
$250,000, to be expended in ten years in 
establishing’ a center for teaching and 
research with particular reference to 
hydrology, climatology, and spa therapy. 


To selected medical schools, $100,000, to 
develop an immediate program for the 
physical rehabilitation of war casualties 
and those injured in industry. 


For the establishment of fellowships and 
residencies, $100,000, to be used for the 
benefit of qualified physicians or other 
scientists who are selected to be trained 
in this field. : 


of assistants, such as nurses, X-ray and 
laboratory technicians, office secretaries, and 
others, in order to care for the sick in a 
way that would save his time for the par- 
ticular parts of medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment for which he is specifically and highly 
trained. Since a doctor's work is com- 
pletely dependent upon’ his time, he needs 
to have as much of it saved as possible by 
the help of others. But if he does not have 
familiarity with the procedures of physical 
medicine he cannot guide assistants in the 
use of its methods. For this reason, the 
committee recommended to Mr. Baruch 
that he make large gifts to three or more 
centers for the development of significant 
departments of physical medicine and that 
he also provide funds for equipment or 
assistance in other medical schools. 


War and Industrial Injuries 


Mr. Baruch’s gift is particularly timely 
and important because there is now so 
much need for the relief of human suffer- 
ing by the known procedures of physical 
medicine, were these adequately and 
promptly applied. We have a responsibili- 
ty for the rehabilitation of our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who come back with 
war injuries, and of the industrial workers 
hurt in our war plants. This problem will 
soon be of staggering proportions. The 
restoration of men who have lost parts of 
their bodies or who have sustained injury 
of the soft parts of the skeleton is a difficult 
and time consuming process. Merely to 
take medicine three times a day is not 
likely to be very effective. Procedures that 
develop and encourage improvement—par- 
ticularly if they can be combined with oc- 
cupational therapy that will lead to wage 
earning—can do a great deal more to re- 
store the morale of the wounded and 
the injured. The necessity of planning for 
rehabilitation can be rated among our large 
war and postwar problems. 

In 1940, some 4,000,000 persons were suf- 
fering from permanent physical disabilities, 
and the annual increment of newly afflicted 
was 8(0,000. Those figures seem enormous; 
but they will be markedly increased as a 
result of the war. And while the prob- 
lem is mounting, we are facing a short- 
age of physicians and trained technicians. 


This means that we must make the most of © 


all our facilities. 

Just as we must put the wounded veter- 
an back into a position to take care of him- 
self and his family, so must we deal with 


the handicapped persons who have been — 


injured in industry. An estimate has been 
made that for every dollar spent for re- 
habilitation, forty-seven dollars are returned 
_to society. The Baruch committee has been 
working closely with the War and Navy 
Departments and the Veterans Administra- 


tion, for it is upon these. branches of the — 
- . 
government that much of the burden of — 


rehabilitation will fall. : 


Among other recommendations in its’ 
report the committee included specific sug- _ 
gestions pertaining to hydrology and health — 


resorts, occupational therapy, and body me- _ 


i 
ood 
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cchanics. In regard to water and spa ther- 
apy, it recommended: Basic research in 
} laboratories to evaluate the effects of hy- 
ic drotherapeutic procedures and spa therapy; 
jiimproved teaching of hydrology and spa 
itherapy in medical schools; better medical 


¢supervision of the therapeutic procedures 
semployed at health resorts; more extensive 
use of existing health resorts for rehabili- 
tation of war casualties; efforts to prevent 
ithe alarming tendency to abandon the use 
of valuable spas. 


Occupational Therapy 


Occupational therapy was defined as the 
provision of a graded program of activity 
to restore maximal physical and mental 
function or to divert a person and improve 
morale by arousing his interest, courage, 
and confidence. The comittee pointed out 
the needs in this area as: medical direction 
of hospital departments of occupational 
therapy; encouragement of programs for 
training volunteer aids to assist qualified 
occupational therapy technicians; appoint- 
ment of a qualified field secretary in occu- 
pational therapy to assist in spreading cor- 
rect information, recruiting students, and 
standardizing courses; establishment of an 
information center to demonstrate new ed- 
ucational methods, corrective techniques, 
and, apparatus; development of a program 
to encourage the teaching of occupational 
therapy as part of a course in physical 
medicine in the medical schools. 

The committee urged the further de- 
velopment of the curative and sheltered 
workshops in which both occupational and 
physical therapy are administered, but 
stipulated that these should be operated 
under direct medical supervision. Since 
physical and occupational rehabilitation is 
often needed simultaneouly with medical 
and surgical treatment, the workshops 
should be organized in conjunction with 
general hospitals. 

The committee also recommended that 
steps be taken to make industrial manage- 
ment and labor cognizant of the importance 
of rehabilitation centers in which injured 
war workers can be given occupational 
therapy and vocational and avocational re- 
training. 

In regard to body mechanics, which re- 
fers to the mechanical correlation of the 
various systems of the body, the committee 
pointed out that there is need not only for 
further investigation from the standpoint of 
"static posture but also for a more detailed 
study of human motion. It also recom- 
mended a careful study of the various 
manipulative procedures which are em- 
ployed therapeutically to alter the struc- 
tural mechanics of the human body. 
— One of the jobs the committee has set 
itself for the future is a study of the claims 
_ of the osteopaths, chiropractors, and others 
ho emphasize the structure of the body 
and its variations as the cause of pain, in- 
capacity, and disease. 
s an outcome of these recommendations, 
Baruch made the generous gifts which 
sd on the opposite page. These do- 


BERNARD M. BARUCH 
His purpose is to develop the field of medicine in which his father was a pioneer 


nations, particularly the funds for fellow- 
ships and for the support of departments 
of physical medicine in medical schools, 
start a new era in physical therapy at a 
most significant time. 


A New Road Opened 


In addition to the tangible results it has 
produced, this whole study of physical 
medicine has demonstrated certain outstand- 
ing features. One is that with carefully 
chosen personnel and modest sums of 
money, a review of any field of science or 
of medicine can be made in a comparatively 
short time. A second point demonstrated 
is that instead of depending on the con- 
struction of large institutions of brick and 
mortar, with large endowments, advantage 
can be taken of existing institutions by fur- 
nishing them with liberal sums of money 
for a period long enough to determine 
whether extension in such fields is desir- 
able. Mr. Baruch’s plan of liberal support 
over a ten-year period provides an oppor- 
tunity for proving the value of the proce- 
dures recommended. 

The third outstanding feature of the 
commitee’s survey is its insistence on the 


fact that the abuse and misuse of physical 


medicine by the ignorant and ill trained 


Pa 


is largely the result of its neglect by the 
better trained. The way to meet these 
abuses is to have a large body of physicians 
and surgeons fully informed on the pro- 
cedures of physical medicine and to have 
facilities for application of those procedures 
made available in our hospitals. 
A centralization in our hospitals of all 
medical facilities is already in process. A 
large part of the facilities at each of these 
medical centers should be equipment for 
the application of physical medicine. There 
should be, also, a development of the 
medicinal springs, resorts, and spas that are 
of high quality and available in large num- 
bers in many parts of the United States. 
This preliminary survey and report on 
physical medicine and Mr. Baruch’s gen- 
erosity point the way to further work and 
further gifts in this important field. Enor- 
mous sums will be spent by the govern-— 
ment. Industry will soon be cooperating in 
the use of this method of aiding the sick 
and disabled. If the work is to be done 
well, it must be done by trained technicians 


guided by physicians and surgeons who are 


familiar with the pathology of disease and 
equipped to understand those procedures — 
likely to be most effective in the relief of 
the ill or injured. : 


National Teamwork 


The production miracles of war industry, 


wrought by labor-management-government 


. ; i ostwar period. 
cooperation, set new patterns of American unity today, and for the pos p 


OUT OF THE UNPRECEDENTED DEMANDS OF 
this war, national unity is emerging.’ To 
say this is to run counter to editorial writ- 
ers, nev7vs commentators, headline makers. 
They are filled with forebodings and anxi- 
eties. They report quarreling factions 
among us, strikes, “recalcitrant employers,” 
“irresponsible unions,” “government red 
tape and bungling.” 

But there is another side to this story of 
the United States at war, a story of the 
creation of vast naval, ground, and air 
forces, of know-how in the use of resources 
and’ productive facilities to set an almost 
incredible record of speed and efficiency in 
output and transportation. American team- 
work is writing new chapters in the saga of 
machine age miracles. 

There are many examples of this team- 
work, none more significant and convincing 
than the achievements of the labor-man- 
agement committees in war plants, and 
the promise they hold for the extension 
of today’s collaboration to the solving of 
vital production and employment problems 
in the postwar world. 

To understand and appraise the opera- 

‘tions of the labor-management committees, 
we must visit the workbenches and the as- 
sembly lines. 


Teamwork on the Job 


Henry A. Benson is a blacksmith and 
sheet metal worker at Northrup Aircraft, 
Hawthorne, Calif. Last year he made a 
suggestion to management that saves 45 
man-hours a day. In the same plant H. G. 
Elwell, a blockmaker, contrived a device en- 
abling a workman to do in two minutes 
what previously took forty. 

These two incidents may not seem dra- 
matic or very important in a world with 
daily news of mighty land, air, and naval 
battles. But nothing on the home front 
may more vitally affect the postwar destiny 
of the American people than innovations 
like these that are cropping up under the 
labor-management committees now operat- 
ing in 4,000 war plants employing 7,000,- 
000 workers. ~ 

Let us return to the Northrup Aircraft 
plant, which in a year and a half of such 
joint labor-management collaboration re- 
- ports savings totaling 150,000 man-hours. 
‘This is the equiyalent of 3,000 fifty-hour 
weeks, or more than six months full time 
work of a hundred essential war workers. 
When such showings are multiplied. in a 


thousand plants, their present and postwar © 


significance is obvious. ig 
Labor Management News is one of the 
most fascinating and informative publica- 
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tions that comes to my desk. It is a weekly 
tabloid put out by WPB to report progress 
under labor-management committees. In 
its May 13 issue, it was able to state that 
plants in which these are established led 
the country in the percentage of Army- 
Navy “E” awards made for outstanding 
production records. 

In the worldwide war we now are wag- 
ing, the armed forces and their services of 
supply are wholly dependent upon this 
home front production. Much of the time 
it has overrun goals. This is not due to 
accident or magic, unless it is the magic of 
teamwork between scientists, scientific man- 
agement, technicians, millions of skilled and 
devoted men and women, and our goy- 
ernment. Can this wartime teamwork be 
carried over into our postwar world? Com- 
mon sense answers, “Yes, it can.” But un- 
fortunately, there are obstacles. 

Even in wartime, teamwork faces waste- 
ful and destructive prejudice, intolerance, 
and hostility. It is the business of these 
labor-management committees to break 
down antipathies and frictions by establish- 
ing rational human relations that will re- 
alize on the potential capacities of manage- 
ment and workers. A start has been made 
that justifies the verdict of experienced and 
competent men that, in these committees, 
we have the germ of new teamwork when 
it comes to planning how to cushion the 
shock of changing over from a war to a 
peace economy. 


Sitting Down Together 


It is a simple but inspiring story of men 
and women of good temper and good sense 
representing both management and labor in 
several thousand shops and factories. They 
have been sitting down together at a time 
of unparalleled national peril to find new 
ways and means to save materials and time, 
to increase the efficiency of men and ma- 
chines, to reduce cost and increase produc- 
tion. 

Needless to say, not all these committees 
have been successful from the start. Some 
failed for lack of mutual confidence. It 


{ 


\ 


requires more than a truce on ill will and | 
distrust to bring about productive coopera- j 
But, for the most part, these com- | 
mittees have been favored by an atmos- | 
phere of good will and mutual respect. | 
Committees that failed were reorganized | 


tion. 


with a determination to act together as 


responsible citizens having common re | 


sponsibilities to the nation. 


In a recent canvass, the Engineering and | 
Mining Journal said: “Starting a labor- | 
management committee is a lot like taking 


It’s hard § 


a cold shower before breakfast. 
to get in, but it feels fine afterward.” 


Incidentally, the Journal quoted an ad-} 
verse return it had received: “One man-f 


ager [it said] reported glumly that he 


didn’t think the company’s new committee } 
was worth its salt because out of 121 sug- } 
gestions thus far received, only ‘a very few § 
have any value whatever from the stand- } 
point of increasing production.’ . . . How § 
long would this manager have held his | 


job, we wonder, if 100 or even 50 of these 
121 suggestions had resulted in increased 
production? He should have regarded it 


as a compliment. The committee can’t be | 


expected to tell you how to run your mine, 
but it may help you do it better.” Con- 


trasted with this illnatured grumble, re-_ 


turns from several thousand plants disclose 
wholehearted joint action and vastly in- 
creased output, usually at reduced cost. 


Most corporation reports are dry read- 


ing. I found a recent one on this subject 
that is exciting. Take these two passages: 

“Much credit for good labor relations is 
due to the close cooperation between our 


employes and the management. Not one 


day has been lost because of strikes or dis-| 


putes. Our labor-management committees, 
which consist of over 300 representatives 
from all departments, accomplished many 
splendid things during the past year, and 
are now recognized nationally as one of 
the outstanding labor-management groups 
in the country. One example of their ac- 
complishments is the bringing in of sug- 
gestions for improving efficiency. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 suggestions were received and 
considered, and 1,289 were adopted. . . . 

“As a result of our safety program, there 
were approximately 71 percent fewer lost| 
time accidents in 1943 than in 1942, de- 
spite the fact that our man-hours increased 
almost 20 percent during the same period. 
Furthermore, our safety record is outstand- 
ingly better than.that of the metalwo 
ing industry as a whole.” of 

The Picatinny Arsenal estimates annual 
savings by July 1 from labor-managem 
suggestions will anelingte $5,000,000. 


1 


<atinny labor-management committee sug- 
jistions which already have been adopted 
other arsenal and army ordnance estab- 
ihments show a saving now estimated at 
10,000,000. 
Let us consider the items thus listed by 
jogressive management and their implica- 
ons: Of 4,000 suggestions made by work- 
s “1,289 were adopted.” “Not one day 
st because of strikes or disputes.” Acci- 
mts cut down “71 percent.” “Saving now 


itimated at $70,000,000.” 
Saving Time and Money 


|Joint committees function by the com- 
on sense process of examining and dis- 
jassing the work to be done, the materials 
sed, the machines, the set-up of equip- 
aent, assembly line methods, and other 
actors that enter into productivity. Every- 
ne is free to make suggestions; each is 
xamined, and then if it appears practicable 
is tested. If it works, it is adopted. 
That held for 1,289 suggestions in the com- 
yany from whose annual report I have 
list quoted. The suggestions spell various 
ings in different plants. Here is a de- 
iice or method which saves time. There 
3 an improvement in a machine, or a better 
inethod to utilize equipment or handle ma- 
rial. In still another, it is an improved 
design resulting in a better product. 

For example, the August 23, 1943 issue 
of Labor-Management News carried a re- 
port from the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Sompany of Akron, Ohio, which described 
he development of a channel tread airplane 
ire by one of its employes. Eugene 
Roberts’ new design of tire makes is pos- 
sible to land a high speed military plane 
on rough terrain. It has increased by five- 
to ten-fold the life of airplane tires under 
extreme loads. “Planes equipped with the 
channel tread tire do not require a hard 
surface runway for taking off and landing, 
but can be brought down on any reasonably 
level ground with much less danger of 
crashing. 

“The new tire [the report continues] 
has resulted in a saving of not only vast 


quantities of rubber but also has made pos- 


L 
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ations from the: 


ar 


sible the simplification of the wheels upon 
which it is mounted, thereby saving other 
critical war materials.” Aviation authori- 
ties have hailed this newly designed tire 
as an outstanding contribution to the war 
effort. 

Or take a less well known and relatively 
small plant, the Gussack Machine Prod- 
ucts Company of Long Island City, N. Y., 
in which a labor-management committee 
has been effectively dperating. The man- 
agement reports that it has been able to 
reduce the price of war equipment sufh- 
ciently to save the government aroynd 
$500,000. Further, it attributes a large part 
of this saving to its labor-management com- 
mittee. Both plants are under contract with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
from whose members the labor representa- 
tives on the joint committee are taken. 

The Marinship Corporation on the West 
Coast (under contract with American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions) credits its labor- 
management committee with production 
improvements which effected a saving of 
700,000 man-hours. This in turn saved 
Uncle Sam approximately $1,000,000 and 
enabled the shipyard to turn out an extra 
ship in a given period, 

The Kaiser Shipyards are likewise under 
contract with the International Machinists 


Union and other American Federation of 
Labor organizations. The Kaiser Number 
3 shipyard at Richmond, Calif., alone, re- 
ports it has twenty-two national 
production honors awarded by the War 
Production Board. Each of these awards 
was for time-saving, cost-saving, material- 
conserving devices and improvements 
recommended by its labor-management 
committee, 

Nothing in this world of factories and 
production is more significant than the 
simple fact that skilled, intelligent work- 
men can make to every aspect of the pro- 
duction processes contributions which or- 
dinarily would be expected to come only 
from engineers. A point that is too little 
understood is that their skill and experience 
make the workers practical technicians. 
Men and women who can offer such con- 
tributions to shipbuilding, steelmaking, 
automobile, aircraft and rubber manufac- 
ture, and to a hundred other fields of pro- 
duction, are competent to sit down with in- 
dustrial management, farm, and govern- 
ment representatives in planning how best 
to utilize all our production facilities and 
resources after the war to provide the high- 
est possible level of employment. In a re- 
cent issue of Labor-Management News the 
work of these committees was described as 


received 


vase: 


meets Rae ay ee Oc aes Voie ha 
“Suggestions Guide,” one of the handbooks for labor-management committees issued by the War pee hte 


o- ace 


Labor and management representatives sit down 


“industrial democracy at work.” This is an 
accurate characterization. It means not only 
the adoption of improved ways and means 
of production but also industrial peace, 
which is the best assurance of uninter- 
rupted production. 

This record of effective teamwork is ob- 
scured by frequent charges (not always 
disinterested) that the war effort is im- 
peded by an epidemic of strikes. Reading 
the front pages, one gets the impression that 
most war workers are not on the assembly 
lines but on the picket lines. What are the 
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Technical experts on the Board for Individual Awards meet in. Washington to 


as to stoppages in war industry? 

In many fields of production—aircraft, 
tank, artillery, small arms, munitions, and 
supplies of all sorts—the high goals set by 
the WPB have been surpassed. This pro- 
duction did not come from plants on strike, 
but from plants operating to capacity with 
peak forces voluntarily at work. 

Right after Pearl Harbor, CIO and AFL 
leaders gave President Roosevelt a no-strike 
pledge. They asked in return fair treat- 
ment from management and the govern- 
ment during the war. When wildcat 


f. 


to discuss production problems at the Stromberg-Carlson plant, Rochester, N. Y. 


strikes are provoked, or called by locd 
unions without authority, as some havj 
been, labor leaders order the men back tf 
work. Notwithstanding real grievances i} 
some instances, these orders to return t| 
work, with few exceptions, have bee 
obeyed. But there was the coal striki 
Coal miners and their leader were unde 
the same pledge to remain at work, 1] 
miners had grievances against the risin 
cost of certain food items, other workef 
had the same grievances, but in gener: 
they and their leaders kept their bargai 


ee ’ Palmer for O.W. 
weigh tested ideas from labor-management cominitial 
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A the government to stay at work. The 
jjvernment had to take over the mines, 
[tas it had to take over a few industrial 
jpnts whose managements refused to play 
I. These instances are the exceptions. 
|-O and AFL leaders have cooperated with 
nmagement and the government in_per- 
jeming what are literal miracles of pro- 
}pction. 


The Facts About Strikes 


{But a strike—any strike—costs time and 
ws up production. What are these strike 
ses? Are they the chief cause of lost 
oduction time? 
For the two years, 1942-3, strikes (ex- 
ding the coal strike) caused a loss of 8,- 
10,000 man-days. Set over against this 
dal, the reports of the National Council 
Safety and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
stics show that in the same period disabl- 
xg industrial accidents caused the loss of 
/9,800,000 man-days. Put another way, 
leness due to strikes in all industries 
‘cept coal, amounted to less than 1/12 of 
me percent of the total time worked in 
942-3. As against some 820,000 workers 
volved in strikes in 1942, there were 
|),000,000 at work. In 1943, the figure 
as 1,250,000 out of 53,000,000. The 
242-3 figures represent an 82 percent de- 
‘ime in idleness due to strikes, as compared 
vith 1941. 
We do have strikes. We do have war 
‘auds and profiteers. But relatively few 
imericans are strikers and profiteers. One 
an cite many thousands of instances of la- 
r-management cooperation and unity, with 
resulting efficiency that has achieved the 
jaximum. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that national unity of action, now 
pr after the war, is possible only with a 
uigh measure of agreement between labor, 
Wanagement, agriculture, and government, 
und there can be no agreement without mu- 
rual good will, confidence, and respect. 
700d will is a natural attitude. Hatred is 
not a normal state of mind. It must be 
janned into flames by winds of rumor and 
propaganda. Every effort to prevent co- 
pperation between democratic forces by 


Winners of war bonds for production suggestions at Gulf 
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homemade efforts to create distrust among 
Americans today, there is a deep basic unity 
of purpose. But we have a great need for 
honest reporting of information which re- 
veals this fact, and organization to pro- 
mote joint action. In their field, labor- 
management committees have proved to be 
among the most practical instruments to 
these ends. - 


Creators of Distrust 


But we must not expect to become im- 
mune to continued efforts to create distrust 
and disunity. These efforts sometimes 
come from influential sources. It may be 
well to cite one instance, as a warning 


urousing unfounded prejudice and distrust against similar attempts to come. 


must be checked by accurately reporting 
acts which prove the capacity of the Ameri- 
-an people for teamwork. 


Another example of disruptive reporting — 


from the production front is the frequently 
cited $100 a week paid shipbuilders, ma- 
chine tool operators, merchant seamen, and 
others. Again it should be sufficient to 
e the simple fact that for every indus- 
worker who is paid $100 a week there 
10,000 who have not seen $40 a week. 
many wartime wage levels sag be- 
essential needs of workers and 


1e of 20,000,000 workers im- 
h inequality of sacrifice as to be 
| unnecessary, and detrimental to 
alth, morale, and efficiency of a na- 
the 


ling syie foreign ‘and 


Last fall, in the course of a Town Hall 
radio debate, John L. Lovett, manager of 
the Michigan Manufacturers Association, 
stated that “the idea [of labor-manage- 
ment committees] springs from those who 
believe that mob management is better than 
the fixing of authority in private indus- 
try.” What can we do about such a charge 
and such a mind? The answer is obvious: 
publish the facts. Apparently he has no 
conception of the fact that competence, the 
ability to do a good job, is better authority 
than the mere possession of a title. This 
fact is recognized in every well managed 
plant, mine, and shop. The chief authority 
of a manager, superintendent, or foreman 
lies in the fact that he not only knows his 
job, but also knows the job of those work- 
ing with him and under him. Those who 
work under his supervision know whether 
or not he understands his own job and 
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theirs. If he does, that fact commands for 
him more respect and authority than any 
title or technical authority with which he 
can be invested. : 

Men who, like the Town Hall debater,’ 
regard labor-management committee co- 
operation as “mob management,” are of 
course mob minded. Such a statement 
flows from emotional, not analytical reac- 
tions. It betrays ill will, or a distrust that 
is not natural to men of good sense. Only 
fear moves men to such speech. But if the 
speaker knew the minds and the reactions 
of men at work, he would soon get rid of 
his fears. If he knew men on the job, he 
would know that the typical workman re- 
spects his work. He loves to do “a good 
job.” He is not satisfied in doing “a bum 
job.” Naturally, he likes to think that his 
skill and the results of his work are im- 
portant and he likes to have this under- — 
stood and acknowledged. The same may 
be said of every manager, foreman, or chair- 
man of a board of directors. Competent 
management knows these facts and is will- 
ing to utilize the skill and resources of 
everyone connected with the operation. 
Workers understand this. They desire 
happy relations with their foremen and the 
management. This is the foundation upon 
which the very effective work of labor- 
management committees is based. 

The drive to establish these committees 
became a part of the national production 
program of the War Production Board. The 


idea was not new. WPB found the mech- iy 


anism at work in many plants and adopted — 
(Continued on page 299) 
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Germans and the German Problem 


What to do with a defeated Germany—suggestions for the establishment of enduring | 
peace, based on a study of the Germans themselves and their deification of authority. 


EGON RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER 


A BOOK ON ENGLAND AND THE ENGLIsH 
character, by an author who had never been 
to England, might be read as a curiosity 
but never as an authoritative guide, and cer- 
tainly not as a textbook for tomorrow’s 
peace conference. Yet a _ recent book, 
“What to Do with Germany,” written by 
an American who had never set foot in 
Germany, is being taken seriously by serious 
persons. It reflects a bitterness and lack of 
comprehension rare even in the school to 
which the author belongs, the school whose 
master mind and symbol is Lord Vansittart, 
formerly chief diplomatic adviser to His 
Majesty’s Foreign Secretary. 
“Vansittartism,’ a generic name like 
Quisling, has become the accepted term for 
the school of thought which sees the Ger- 
mans as the eternal aggressors, brutal, 
bloodthirsty, coveting other people’s terri- 
tories, imperialistic by nature, instinctively 
cruel, Eagerly or resignedly the adherents 
of this school accept as the only solution 
of the German problem the permanent dis- 
armament of the nation, and such pressures 
upon it as to prevent any freedom of will 
or action. To them the Germans are a 
kind of vermin among the peoples of the 
. earth. Vansittartism sees no way to world 
peace except to administer to the Germans 
themselves their own medicine of fright- 
fulness. 


Two Views of Germany 


The opposite pole of opinion on the Ger- 
man question is the theory of the “other 
Germany.” Those holding this view point 
to the existence of a different Germany, 
rooted in the great tradition of Goethe, 
Herder, Heine and Kant, but cowed first 
by Bismarck and his followers and finally 
suppressed and silenced by the Third Reich. 
Germany, to them, is a victim of Hitlerism, 
exactly as are Hitler’s other victims. They 
see the problem of safeguarding a peaceful, 
cooperative Germany as the problem of 
finding ways and means to put this “other 


Germany” into the saddle and to keep it 


there. 

A solution of the German question along 
- the lines of Vansittartism would be doomed 
to failure, if for no other reason than that 
neither London, Washington nor Moscow 
would be prepared to impose for a genera- 
tion or longer the political, military, and 
economic compulsions necessary to a policy 
of repression. To base the future on the 
potential power of the “other Germany” 
would on the other hand involve extra- 
ordinary risks, since the only good and 
peaceful Germany of modern times—the 
_ Weimar Republic—showed weakness, lack 


of self-confidence, and unwillingness to re- 
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—By one of the first Austrians to lose 
his citizenship after Hitler marched into 
Vienna. Holder of a Heidelberg doctor- 
ate, and former foreign editor of a 
Hamburg daily, Professor Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer was for six years London 
correspondent for the 180 Social- 
Democratic papers of Europe; and from 
1930 to 1940 a member of the League 
of Nations secretariat. Now on _ the 
faculty of The American University, 
his recent book, “Victory Is Not 
Enough” (Norton, 1942) was widely 
acclaimed. 


sist when it was challenged by the forces 
of aggression. 

I share this doubt of the inner strength of 
the “other Germany” though I am inclined 
to rate the proportion of peaceful Germans 
rather higher than do most of the advo- 
cates of the “other Germany.” I believe 
that the majority of Germans are individ- 
ually neither aggressive nor dangerous, in 
some respects even less so than, for in- 
stance, the Russians, whose “popular im- 
perialism” (Volksimperialismus) was noted 
by many writers long before the advent of 
Bolshevism. I found this lack of aggres- 
siveness a marked characteristic of the Ger- 
man working class and the majority of the 
peasantry. 

I belong to that generation of Austrians 
who, after the dissolution of Austria- 
Hungary, found in the Germany of the 
Weimar Republic a friendly welcome, a 
job, and scope for activity. For a number 
of years I was closely associated with the 
élite of the German working class, then 
organized in the Social-Democratic party. 
I served as associate editor of one of their 
daily papers, was offered a seat in the 
Reichstag (which I had to decline because 
of my Austrian citizenship), and spoke in 
literally hundreds of meetings—in small 
monthly gatherings of local party groups, 
at party conventions, and in political mass 
meetings, especially in northern Germany. 

During these early years I sensed the 
anxieties, moods, and aspirations of these 
people, as I answered their questions and 
listened to their arguments. I have broken 
bread with them in their homes, danced 


with their wives and daughters, seen their © 


brave struggles in the months of the infla- 
tion. Never once did I come across any 
sign of violent nationalism, of ambition for 
foreign (or for that matter, domestic) 
power, of imperialism—in short, of any of 
those traits now considered typical of the 
whole German people. . 

_ In these circles criticism of the Versailles 


-alition government than they gave way u 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Treaty was mild, expressed more in sorroy) 
than anger, and invariably with an undejj 
tone of self-accusation that suggested rev 
ognition of German responsibility for th) 
humiliations and the demands for reparé 
tion imposed by their former enemies. Tei 
ritorial claims, so passionately discussed b 
the representatives of other German classe; 
were viewed with a kind of resignatior 
as the fads of people who had learned nott} 
ing and forgotten nothing. The war gui} 
clause of the treaty was rarely mentionec 
As good socialists, they attributed th 
origins of World War I not to the failing 
or machinations of individuals but to an ut) 
sound economic system. But characterist} 
cally, their discipline, their lack of aggre} 
siveness, and their genuine respect for th) 
feelings of others, prevented them from a} 
serting their views—unless a party slogay 
or a program sponsored by the party e} 
ecutive stirred them to bear witness to the§ 


beliefs. 


Following the Leader 


So deep was their ingrained respect fc 
authority that it prevented these worke: 
and peasants from challenging not only tk 
government but even their own leade: 
The most remarkable instance of this kin 
of loyalty was the famous affair df t 
pocket battleship in 1928, one of the turi 
ing points in the brief history of the Ge 
man Republic. There was nothing evil ij 
the decision to replace an obsolete cruis 
with a new one. Even the Versaill 
Treaty, certainly not over-generous to Ge 
many in its military stipulations, authorize 
this step. But circumstances which, in tt 
words of Burke, render “every civil and 
litical scheme beneficial or noxious to ma 
kind” made the construction of a batt! 
cruiser at that moment an act of defiance 
likely to cause international nervousne 
and unrest. The Socialist party fought a 
election “against the battle cruiser” a 
won the day. 

Yet hardly had the successful sociali 
leaders taken the helm in a left-center c 


der the combined influence of their pa 
ners in the coalition, nationalist pressui 
groups, and military advisers. The s 
cialist leaders reversed themselves, abai 
doned their campaign pledges, and sai 
tioned the cruiser program—with 
misgivings, it is true, and authorizing on’ 
part of the construction. But yield the 
did. _ : 
The people were stunned. Rarely h 
seen shame so visibly written on huma 
faces as at that time. The common m 
felt he had been double-crossed. Dem 
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(in Germany had received in the minds 
j! hearts of true German democrats a 
* from which it never fully recovered. 
lack of resistance to Hitler and his 
41 was one of the fatal after-effects of 
q) disillusionment. 

revertheless, when the executive com- 
hee of the party subsequently appealed 
ne members and invoked their loyalty, 
qons of Social-Democratic voters ac- 
wed the scorn of their communist col- 
hues, and the contemptuous criticism of 
jilists of practically all other countries, 
ver than desert their leaders and their 
Wy- Even in the relationship of a mem- 
to his party leaders the loyalty complex 
he average German was stronger than 
pown feelings and judgment. This is the 
‘trait which is going to cost the lives of 
asands of Nazi party members when, 
he final stage of the present war, loyalty 
er than conviction will drive young 
mmans to sacrifice themselves for the lost 
se of Nazism. 


The Authority Complex 


The key to my personal experience and 
the tragic development which we all 
ee witnessed since 1933 is to be found in 
peculiar German phenomenon: the at- 
-de toward authority. 
or the last two or three generations au- 
tity in Germany has increasingly as- 
hued a quasi-religious character. The de- 
hation of authority characteristic of the 
urd Reich is only the final and logical 
iclusion of a development of the last 
(tury and a half, beginning with Fred- 
ick whom the Germans call “the Great,” 
d reaching its peak in Hitler’s total 
idership. 
The chief cause is the belated crystalliza- 
n of Germany as a nation. This lag had 
rome a distinct disadvantage by the 
ddle of the nineteenth century when 
fitain, France, and even Russia began to 
vide the world among themselves. 
ether Germany’s delayed nationalism 
as in itself due to such external reasons 
geographical position, or to traits in- 
went in the German character is a moot 
-estion. 


‘But given the fact, the disadvantages be- 3 


mie more and more evident as the nine- 
enth century progressed. Finally, the 
2rmans began to organize themselves into 
i increasingly strong state and to subordi- 
ite individual inclinations to the com- 
nity in order to gain what they con- 
lered equality of status with the great 
wers. Among the measures taken to 
tch up with other nations was the pro- 
essive centralization of Germany. An- 
her step was the introduction of compul- 
ry military service, originated by the 
rench Revolution. In the case of Ger? 
any this had grave psychological conse- 
aences. It broke down the old German 
dividualism, the German inclination to 
Rigenbrételei.’” Further, under the in- 
ience of Prussian military traditions uni- 
tsal military service did much to destroy 
“tribal” differences between the Ger- 


man North and South, between Prussia 
and non-Prussia, between Protestant and 
Catholic Germany. Moreover, it conditioned 
Germany to complete submission under au- 
thority. 

Military discipline, a consequence of the 
need for authority, in itself stimulated the 
spirit of submission. Unlike other coun- 
tries with a fairly well developed military 
discipline—France or Austria, for example 
—military hierarchies game to dominate 
civilian life. In Germany! the fact of being 
an officer in the reserve, of possessing mili- 
tary rank, even in mufti, drew caste lines 
unknown in other modern nations. The 
creation of this unity in subordination for 
military purposes, made the question of 
subordination to whom and to what pur- 
pose more and more a matter of secondary 
importance in the German mind. 

The craving for an authority to offset the 
disadvantages of their national situation 
outweighed for the Germans the possible 
danger of the abuse of authority by those 
exercising it. Increasingly the people ac- 
cepted government without questioning its 
complexion, composition, philosophy, or 
methods, asking only that the authority be 
effective and have the color of legality. 

This growing deification of authority 
meant that the relationship between the 
ruler and the governed in Germany was 
no longer normal or rational. Disobedi- 
ence to the state became not resistance to 
man-made laws but to God. Here is the 
whole German problem in a nutshell. To 
overlook this aspect of German develop- 
ment or to fail to understand it is to err 
in all one’s judgments of Germany. 

The Third Reich could exact its long, 
harsh sacrifices because resistance seemed 
to the people a sacrilege: The Gestapo 
played its part in breaking any potential 
resistance before it could gather momentum, 
but this was not a decisive factor. The re- 
lation of the individual to the state became 
the keystone of the Nazi arch. Gestapo 
terror was relatively incidental. 

To Americans bred in a tradition of “re- 
sist much, obey little,” such reverence for 
authority is almost unthinkable. To them, 


connivance with aggression would mean 


consent to aggression. Historically, a Ger- 
man may bear the same responsibility for 
the results of his attitude, but individually 
his guilt is less because, to him, resistance 
to authority would amount to high trea- 
son. That is why millions of non-Nazis 
and even anti-Nazis unquestioningly obeyed 
the Fuehrer’s orders from the moment 
President Hindenburg named him Chan- 
cellor—exactly as they would have followed 
any other German government, right, 
middle or left, that functioned with the 
same show of self-assurance and efficiency. 

It is my conviction that obedience to or- 
ders, without regard to the source of the 
order, is the ruling trait of modern Ger- 
many. This makes me reject most of the 
proposals based upon the existence of “an- 
other Germany.” For. if, as I hold, the 
Germans’ submissiveness to authority tran- 
scends any impulse or resolve to stand up 


and fight for their own convictions, then 
that “other Germany” can only be made 
effective if plans for Germany’s role in the 
world of tomorrow are based on the domi- 
nant, not on a secondary, trait of the Ger- 
man character. As most schemes for Ger- 
many’s (and the world’s) salvation start 
from a wrong assumption, it is not surpris- 
ing that they lead to false conclusions and 
must beget, if they are executed, danger- 
ous consequences. 

The whole German question therefore 
boils down to the necessity of arranging 
circumstances favorable to the emergence 
of a good German government with au- 
thority, in place of the aggressive and in- 
ternationally non-cooperative German re- 
gimes which in the past have challenged 
the peace of the world. 


The Fallacy of a Weak Germany 


It would perhaps be possible to cure the 
German people of their unquestioning sub- 
missiveness through a kind of mass psy- 
choanalysis, carried out through the press, 
group meetings, the radio, mass meetings, 
and so on. The purpose of such national 
therapy would be to destroy the psycho- 
logical bases for the German submissive- 
ness. to authority—to resolve the German 
authority-complex, to use psychoanalytical 
terminology. But assuming that such mass 
treatment were technically feasible, and 
that a cure would result, the consequences 
would be more dangerous than the original 
sickness. To destroy the psychological 
foundations upon which German discipline 
rests would be to wreck the precarious bal- 
ance of German self-respect. Only chaos 
could follow. 

For the German is not disciplined by 
nature. He is torn by contradictory emo- 
tions and desires, shaken by a devastating 
sense of inferiority when he confronts older 
cultures. In trying to compensate, he is 
prone to overcompensate this lack of inner 
unity by yielding himself to authority and 
its discipline. It was the panicky fear en- 
gendered by his own disharmony which be- 
came, along with Germany’s geographical 
position, the chief reason for his exagger- 
ated submissiveness, his dependence upon 


“his leaders. 


Here, incidentally, is the reason for his 
adulation of everything which exercises a 
centripetal pull, which holds him, individu- 
ally and collectively, in the strong bonds of 
caste and class—titles, uniforms, societies, 
administrative hierarchies, military ranks. 

A different geography, history, racial 
composition, national prestige haye created 
in England the gentleman ideal which, like 
salvation, can be attained only by the in- 
dividual. *This ideal is a product of the 
educated Englishman's inner strength and 
also of his inhibitions. It is essentially a 
civic ideal. The German, having neither 
the Englishman’s reticence nor his sense of 
security, sets for himself the warrior ideal 
which is more rigid, which confers status, 
and which has to be realized by groups 
rather than by individuals. 

As futile as an attempt to “treat” Ger- 
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many’s inferiority complex by mass psycho- 
analysis and perhaps even more dangerous 
in its long range consequences, is another 
proposed solution for the German problem. 
This is the plan for postwar arrangements, 
outside and inside Germany, to insure a 
weak government and to condemn it to 
weakness for a generation or more. This 
could be accomplished by splitting up Ger- 
many, by imposing permanent unilateral 
disarmament and prolonged foreign super- 
vision of administration, education, indus- 
try, and trade. The record of the Weimar 
Republic should serve to warn the world 
that a weak government will not produce 
a civilized Germany. 

I think it can be stated categorically that 
no weak German government or regime 
ever will endure. Just as Americans are 
instinctively opposed to a government 
which governs—though they accept it 
grudgingly in wartime—so the Germans 
will never suffer a government which does 
not govern. If we face this fact, we will 
save ourselves from the blunder of attempt- 
ing to preserve peace by deliberately weak- 
ening governmental authority in Germany. 
In this respect, the German is considerably 
closer to the Briton than to the American, 
except that the Briton will never suffer 
misuse of governmental power, while the 
German may tolerate it, even perversely 
rejoice in it. Everything points to the 
necessity for the victors in this war to estab- 
lish and uphold a government on German 
soil which is both a good government and 
a strong government. A sounder constitu- 
tion than that of Weimar, a smaller num- 
ber of parties, abandonment of the clumsy 
system of proportional representation would 
contribute much to this end, but it would 
not touch upon the essentials. 


Internal Evolution 


Before discussing in detail what I believe 
to be the chief characteristics of a sound 
German government, let me dispose of a 
question which inevitably will be raised. 
Germany lived for nearly fifteen years un- 
der a democratic constitution. Its govern- 
ment, up to von Papen’s assumption of 
power in 1932, was, on the whole, peaceful 
and internationally cooperative. Then, is 
not the fate of the Weimar Republic proof 
that authority will be accepted by the Ger- 
mans only if it is aggressive and auto- 
cratic? 

The answer is that it was not the demo- 
cratic character of the Weimar regime but 
its lack of firmness and of confidence in its 
own inner strength which alienated a grow- 
ing proportion of the people. Whenever 
the Republic showed a determination to 
carry out its plans, when it expressed self- 
respect and self-confidence—as for in- 
stance in Prussia in the Twenties—it en- 
listed a surprising volume of good will, 
even among the traditionally anti-republi- 
can Prussian aristocracy. Whenever they, 
with the rest of the Germans, felt a strong 
hand in control, the Junker families and 
the Prussian generals submitted and col- 


laborated. Paradoxically enough, it was 
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outside Prussia that Hitler achieved his 
greatest initial successes. 

Such non-aggressive states as Bavaria and 
Thuringia rather than Prussia became the 
springboard for Nazism. Whatever part 
Prussianism played in making Nazism in 
Germany possible, it is an undeniable 
though to many an unpalatable historical 
fact that Prussia was next to the last Ger- 
man state to capitulate to Hitler. 

If more proof were needed to show that 
German loyalty is enlisted only by a strong 
government, the fate of the German mon- 
archy in 1918 will serve as an example. 
There was something almost cynical in the 
way in which the Germans, the arch-mon- 
archists of centuries, abandoned monarchy. 
They dropped it in November 1918 with 
scarcely a thought or a backward glance. 
This casual scrapping of the whole kingly 
institution and tradition was due to the 
fact that the German monarchy had 
offered no leadership in the critical summer 
of 1918. When it ceased to wield _ its 
scepter, monarchy lost all meaning in the 
eyes of the Germans. 

A government which would be both 
good and strong could rest only upon a 
combination of internal and external cir- 
cumstances advantageous to its establish- 
ment. Internally it would depend upon 
applying the painful lessons learned through 
the weaknesses of the Weimar Constitution. 
This constitution was paper-perfect. But 
by basing elections upon proportional rep- 
resentation it fostered a host of minor and 
very minor parties. Instead of integrating 
the people’s will, it split it into fractions. 
Instead of helping create parliamentary ma- 
jorities, it made the government depend- 
ent upon the coalition of competitive po- 
litical fragments each trying to outmaneuver 
the others. 

The strong parties, unable to gain clear 
majorities, were at the mercy of marginal 
units, with the paradoxical result that the 
small groups were able not only to weaken 
the big ones but to block and control their 
action. It is unlikely that the Germans, 
left to themselves, will seek to repeat that 
mistake. Nor after the events of 1940, will 
they want to emulate the French parlia- 
mentary technique with its constant changes 
of government. 

It was perhaps the most serious defect 
of the Weimar~Constitution that instead 
of creating a democratic system of govern- 
ment combining strong executive power 
with constitutional safeguards against its 
abuse, it indulged in a sort of selective bor- 
rowing from the democratic schemes of 
America, Britain, and France. The British 
system of executive power might have af- 
forded a workable basis for the new Ger- 
man parliamentarism. Yet the fathers>of 
the Weimar Constitution chose the weak- 
est element in the French system, the de- 
pendence of the government upon chance 
majorities, and combined this with a presi- 
dential authority halfway between the 
American and French. Instead of amend- 
ing the weakness of the constitution by 
usage and precedent, German inexperience 


in democratic processes permitted the 4) 
of state to drift into shoal waters. It | 
put on a new course first by that 
genius of the German nation, Franz . 
Papen. Then Hitler seized the helm. | 
The final mistake was thus to allow aj 
democratic elements to use and then} 
abuse established democratic liberties} 
gain the power to abolish democracy. 
mocracy can be firmly established in @ 
many only if it is accompanied by the c} 
plete destruction of the social and econo 
bases upon which rested the aggres 
ideologies of the past. i 
/ 


The Problem of the Junkers 


In concrete terms this would mean cri 
ing comparatively small groups wll 
money, prestige, cunning, and passio 
belief in German superiority long If 
dominated the instruments of public of 
ion, the minds of civil servants, and 
military leaders. This would involved 
propriation on behalf of the commu 
without accompanying compensation 
German heavy industry and big land hi 
ings. Unless these groups lose their § 
nomic power they will continue to 
their resources to buy newspapers and of 
channels of opinion. The whole vicious 
cle will begin again. 

To make the Junkers, aside from the 
session of large estates, the scapegoats w« 
be both foolish and futile. Moreover 
would amount to a kind of Nureml 
legislation in reverse, because it would nf 
discrimination for reasons of blood 
class and not for individual beliefs and - 
deeds. Expropriation of the big es 
would strip the Junkers of whatever 
nomic power they may possess attthe 
of the war. 

Shorn of his economic power, the Ju 
would cease to exert political influence. 
social prestige would fade. But, a ft 
servant of the state, under these new 
cumstances he could be used, and wi 
readily consent to be used, as an adn 
trator under any strong government. 
swift integration of many members| 
Junker families who have emigrated 
America, suggests that. there is noth 
utopian in this assumption. ‘ 

Personally, I have not the slightest d 
that even a communistic German go 
ment could count upon the loyalty of 
Junkers provided it made use of their. 
ities in administration. In considering 
future of the Junkers as a caste, it sh 
not be overlooked that death has take 
tremendous toll in their ranks. Many fa 
lines have been wiped out in the R 
war, and the Russian accupation of — 
Prussia will increase this casualty list. 
Junker will disappear into comparz 
anonymity, exactly as the once powe 
French aristocracy. of pre-Revolu 
times disappearéd into business, diplo 
and administration, producing able citi 
without creating a major political or s 
problem in the essentially equz 
French Third Republic of 1879-1940. 

_ (Continued on page 300) 


Health service for 128 rural communities in the interior of Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico—Island of Promise 


RTO Rico’s NEEDS ARE DEFINED AND UR- 
» even spectacular. There is over- 
hlation, extreme poverty, malnutrition, 
ness, illiteracy; the land and tools that 
‘uce wealth are concentrated in only a 
hands. Yet Puerto Rico is an ex- 
tingly lovely island behind its coastal 
ge of coconut palms. 
exford G. Tugwell, hailed by the 
ular Party as the best American gov- 
‘rf ever sent to the islands, is accused 


the opposition coalicién of spending in- 


r funds to acquire utilities and dis- 
ute land, while health and education 
neglected. Like many such statements, 
one is made mainly to impress the 
nland, where there is little knowledge 
vhat is being done. 

he contrary is true. The Insular Gov- 


snt is working on a far reaching ~ 


ram of rural health centers, village 
ols, and district hospitals: These 
ects have priority over the law school, 
eal college, industrial arts school, 

too are in the planning stage. A 
way system under construction will 


on the north and south will lessen 
ance to the mainland. . 
committee for public works appoint- 
y the governor is composed of Dr. 
Picdé, chairman of the planning 
Sergio Cuevas, commissioner of the 
ntiago Iglesias, Jr., son of the 
dent commissioner in Washing- 
s, chief of the war emer- 
Louis Sturcke, Jr., head of 
eters z 


he people closer together, and new . 
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the bureau of the budget. Because I had 
considerable experience as an architect in 
the tropics, the committee appointed me 
director of design. In the fall of 1943 
I organized a Puerto Rican office which, 
with ever growing help from the island en- 
gineers, is working with speed and ef- 
ficiency. _ i 

We have designed open air schools to 
be set up in more than 150 villages, add- 
ing outside patios to each classroom and 
carefully facing the buildings into the pre- 
vailing breezes, which are such a boon to 
the island. 

We designed 128 rural health centers to 
bring health service into the mountains of 
the interior. In front of the wide opening 
of the milk dispensaries, we placed a 
spacious porch with a concrete bench run- 
ning around it, as a place for meetings, lec- 
tures, entertainments, and broadcasts for 
the mountain community. Our purpose was 
to avoid any institutional character, mak- 
ing these buildings genuinely belong to the 
people. Here they can play their dom- 
inoes, strum their guitars, and dance—and 
incidentally learn something about child 
care, diet, and more practical housekeeping. 

Usually school and health center are 
grouped together and placed beside the 
village fountain and sanitary cistern. 

The first of these community centers is 


located in the new land subdivision project 


for 450 families in Sabanna Llanna. This 
project was set up bv the Autoridad de 
Tierras; the land was purchased on the 


open market and divided among small set- 
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tlers who cast lots for their sections ac 
cording to law. 

We are planning a number of large dis- 
trict hospitals: one for Ponce with 600 
beds; for Mayagues and Caguas with 500 
beds each; and one for Guyama on the 
south coast with 300 beds. A consolidated 
laundry and other central facilities, such as 
laboratories, will serve these hospitals for 
which spacious sites of thirty to forty acres, 
overlooking the sea, have been provided. 

The patients’, nurses’ and student nurse 
buildings, the nursing school, contagious 
pavilion, dining hall, and resident physi- 
cians’ homes have been planned to take 
every possible advantage of land and sea 
breezes by day and night. The principal 
buildings rise to eight stories, and their ex- 
tended “breeze fronts” have a porch-like 
openness. Mechanical air conditioning and 
glazed windows are used sparingly and are 
restricted mostly to surgical, delivery, and 
certain isolation rooms. Louvered blinds 
and collapsible “hurricane doors” will turn 
wards and interiors into semi-interiors at 
will. Non-corrosive screening protects the 
entire front and all balconies. 3 

Each hospital is planned with the co- 
operation of the department of health and 
a project reviewing board of staff doctors. 
With the help of Dr. José Gandara, acting 
for the government, and J. Blumenkranz, 
hospital consultant from New York, we 
have a good basis for the design. Sim- 


plicity, economy in cost and maintenance, 
are the keynote for these reinforced con- i 


crete structures. © we 
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Rural school and adjoining health station form a community center 
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__ Type of ward designed for the four large distri 


ct hospitals planned for Puerto Rico 


Name Calling 


Not their big differences of language and customs, but small, thoughtless social 
errors create barriers between Chinese and Americans, here and in the Far East. | 


IN CONSIDERING HOW TO GET ALONG WITH 
people of another race, the idea of under- 
standing them as the first step immediately 
comes to mind. For years this truism has 
been pointed out by all sorts of teachers— 
from the philosopher down to the discus- 
sion group leader. Yet no serious steps 
seem to have been taken by members of 
any one race to understand another with 
which they live. 

Half-hearted attempts in that direction 
now and then are made by individuals who 
attend lectures or go on organized “tours” 
of a local Chinatown or a Harlem. But 
these moves are prompted more by curiosity 
and! pleasure than by the serious purpose 
of promoting understanding. There is still 
to be seen a deliberate, large scale effort on 
the part of any people to get acquainted 
with neighbors of another race for the ex- 
press purpose of friendly living together. 

The traffic situation offers a clue to in- 
terracial relationships. Our annual toll of 
automobile victims runs into alarming fig- 
ures. It frequently has been suggested that 
if drivers would only learn road manners, 
this shocking total could be markedly re- 
duced. Such disregard of the rights of 
others as crowding, cutting in, deliberate 
blocking, are among the chief causes of 
traffic accidents. The tragedy is not only 
that so many should have been killed or 
injured, but that they could have been 
saved by such a simple thing as the prac- 
tice of highway courtesy. 

Granting that differences of language 
and custom are major sources of misunder- 
standing between peoples of different races, 
many thoughtless little acts of discourtesy 
tend to widen the gap. Take, for example, 
the childish habit of name calling. 


Chinese Contempt 


The Chinese still call Westerners Fan ‘ 


Kuat, “foreign devil.” (Yang Kuei Tse in 
the North.) When European traders first 
landed in China, their white skin, reddish 
hair, and blue eyes caused consternation 
among the Chinese. Being seafaring ad- 
venturers, these first comers were as a rule 
big and rough, insolent in speech and 
cruel in conduct—to the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of China, devils indeed. Immediately, 
the Chinese called them Fan Kuai and later 
the term was indiscriminately applied to 
all Westerners. © 

Of course, the unfamiliar and hence ter- 
rifying appearance and manners of the 
early traders were not the only reasons the 
Chinese called them Fan Kuai. The 
Chinese were then under the illusion that 
the inhabitants of the Central Flowery 
Kingdom were the only civilized human 


WALTER KONG 


beings on earth. Fan Kua: was a term 
coined to express a feeling of contempt for 
the Westerner. 

There is no way of telling how many 
Westerners—travelers or residents in China 
—have been antagonized by this uncompli- 
mentary epithet and returned to their home- 
land with a dislike for the Chinese because 
of it. But one thing is certain, the term 
has never been a generator of good will. 
“The Chinese despise and hate us. They 
call us ‘foreign devils’.” 

This familiar comment overlooks the fact 
that time and frequent usage have robbed 
the words of their original meaning, and 
today they carry none of their early con- 
tempt. In fact, Fan Kuai, to the Chinese, 
has become a harmless synonym for Occi- 
dental. However, that does not soothe a 
Westerner’s feeling nor lessen the offense 
the words give. 

For some time a silent campaign has been 
going on among the Chinese, notably the 
Christians and the educated, to refer to an 
Occidental as Sai Ying (Westerner). Even 
in intimate circles, out of the hearing of 
any Westerner, this practice is encouraged, 
and to use Fan Kuai is coming to be re- 
garded as a mark of vulgarity. 


American Scorn 


When the Chinese dubbed Westerners 
Fan Kua, they did not dream that some 
day they themselves would be called dis- 
paraging names. Self-sufficient and self- 
satisfied, it did not occur to them that they 
or their descendants would migrate to other 
parts of the world. But the gold rush of 
the Fifties saw them streaming to the Gold 
Mountain, their name for California then 
as now. They had hardly finished their 
first bowl of rice on American soil when 
agitation was started against them and the 
name of “Chink” was hurled at them. 

If the term Fan Kuai has caused West- 
erners much exasperation, its American 
counterpart has given the Chinese a host 
of complexes. Whether it was originated 
by their competitors for jobs, the Irish im- 
migrants, or by native Americans is of little 
significance. As an insult to the Chinese, 
it was a huge success. They hated it from 
the day it was coined; even today they are 
perturbed when it is thoughtlessly used. 

_They feel the full impact of its belittling 
scorn and there is no Chinese who does 


—By a Californian of Chinese descent 
who was born in Honolulu. Mr. Kong 
holds degrees from Dartmouth College 
and from Columbia University, and 


now is a merchant in Santa Barbara. . 
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city of Orange, Calif. Probably they 


not feel indignation and resentment. | 

It is a tribute to American good taste thé 
the term is now frowned upon. Sche 
children using it innocently are correct® 
by parents and teachers. Newspapers a1 
magazines have deleted it wholly froj 
their columns. To his great relief at 
gratitude, it is only rarely that a Chine 
is offended by hearing it today. . 


Words With Associations 


Frequently, in pursuing my favorite gani 
of golf, a recalcitrant shot leads me to tp 
wrong fairway. And just as frequently 
some American friend loudly warns me 
clear his line of fire lest I become “a de: 
Chinaman.” I always enjoy the banter arg 
contribute my share to it. But what song 
of my friends do not know is that I reseg 
this word Chinaman. Most Chinese di 
especially those of the educated class fro} 
China and, to a certain extent, those bof 
in this country. Each prefers to be calle 
a Chinese. | 

Comparatively few Caucasian America® 
are aware of this preference. It is not u 
usual to hear professors, ministers, at} 
other well educated persons referring to tip 
Chinese as Chinamen. Unquestionablf 
they would be surprised to learn that tig 
Chinese themselves regard the word Chinf 
man with disfavor. Indeed, they mig 
well wonder why the Chinese have the fed 
ing when Englishman, Frenchman, arf 
Dutchman are considered by the Englis| 
French, and Dutch people, respectively, 
be in perfectly good taste. 

Are the Chinese absurdly sensitive? 
are there sound reasons for their objectior 
“T don’t call you American-man, so wl 
should you call me Chinaman?” a your 
Chinese student once protested. 

And that is the only explanation 
most Chinese are able to formulate. B 
the real reasons are in the associations 
the word. It conjures up many of t 
humiliations and indignities to which tl 
Chinese were subjected in the years whe 
agitation was running high against the 
In those days anyone who had anything 
say against the Chinese used the wo 
Chink or Chinaman, and many ugly thin/ 
were said. These associations with tl 
word still arouse unpleasant and unea 
feelings in the Chinese. K 

Then there was the song “Chin Chor 
Chinaman,” making fun of the Chi 
I remember several years back whi 
group of children hailed me.with the allite 
ation as I strolled along the street in 


no more feeling about the jingle than ab 
(Continued on page 301) 


‘rE OF THE GRATIFYING FEATURES OF CUR- 
ut publishing is the appearance of numer- 
3 anthologies—collections of poems, 
ries, letters, and biographical sketches, 
itich are especially welcome to the man 
Jaose purse is as flat as a collapsed lung 
d whose shelfroom is rigidly restricted by 
sandlord who doesn’t read. Such collec- 
ins are not always comprehensive enough 
- the needs of the special student, but 
‘w many of us are specialists, and how 
nny can afford-to overlook the opportunity 
widen our appreciation and knowledge 
the subjects chosen? 
7! These collections owe much of their value 
@ithe manner in which their editors fulfill 
Peir functions as guide, counsellor, and 
Fendly critic. “A Treasury of American 
pblklore” (Crown Publishers, $3) was pre- 
xed by B. A. Botkin, keeper of the ar- 
jives of American folksong in the Li- 
Ihary of Congress, and known for his writ- 
gs on the ballads and tall tales of the 
puthwest. The anthology has added 
orth for the general reader because Mr. 
otkin leads him carefully through the 
aze of cowboy songs, plainsmen’s tales, 
emoirs of backwoodsmen and _ desper- 
does, boastful chants of keelboatmen, re- 
onal legends, frontier humor, and chron- 
(les of the lumberjacks’ supermen, show- 
ig how a compost of folklore is built up 
nd where the line lies between naive and 
tless invention and self-conscious writing. 
In the past twenty years folklore, folk- 
ngs, and folkways have become the study 
E scholars and the enthusiasm of amateurs. 
"his movement has run parallel with the 
ttack on “colonialism,” the inspiration of 
vyhich was not purely literary. American 
Vriters interested in the Marxian dialectic 
were among the chief supporters of a Jos 
jon England movement. The general 
igreement on Mark Twain as a forerunner 
if plain, American narrative has meaning 
or folklore, for Mark Twain drew heavily 
in the tales he had heard in the West. 
| By Word of Mouth 

Mr. Botkin is careful to point out that 
olklore is told vocally, not written down; 
t lives by repetition, in the course of which 
lew interpreters arise and embellishments 
hange the original legend. It is “a living 
iterature that has no fixed form,” but it 
las a certain universality that originates in 
luman nature. A folk story is anybody's 
roperty: “If you don’t like it, you can al- 
vays change it, and, if you don’t, someone 
| - 1) 9 


Mr. Botkin makes this distinction be- 
ween the spoken and written legend: 
| s 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


These Are Our Stories 


HARRY HANSEN 


“Since print tends to“fgeeze a song or a 
story, folklore is most alive or at home out 
of print, and in its purest form is associ- 
ated with the ‘grapevine’ and the bookless 
world. But that does not make it synony- 
mous with illiteracy or ignorance, nor is it 
true that the educated do not also have 
their lore, or that lore ceases to be lore as 
soon as it is written down or published.” 

The publication of these folk stories 
raises the question whether or not they are 
now “frozen” beyond further development. 
It is true that they are no longer “book- 
less.” But as long as unlettered men keep 
on telling them they are not in their final 
form. It is also true that no one any 
longer improves on the jumping frog story 
of Mark Twain, although jumping frog 
contests have been held twice in New York 
City as parts of publicity campaigns. But 
a number of other stories in this book exist 
in various versions, some of them better 
than those printed here. Perhaps Mr. Bot- 
kin’s conclusions should be revised to the 
effect that as long as stories circulate out- 
side of print, it does not matter what 
printed records are available. The men who 
tell them don’t read them. 

Mr. Botkin’s “Treasury,” which runs to 
over 900 pages, shows the difficulty of try- 
ing to classify folk tales, jokes, memoirs, 
and legends. He, himself, knows that rules 
cannot be applied here. In a general’ way 
folklore is the opposite of formal literature, 
especially of the academic, which conforms 
to the conventions, but between them lies 
the popular field, which produces less gen- 
uine material. Some popular writing is 
just cheap, shoddy stuff; it has neither the 
true feeling that is characteristic of folklore 
nor the intellectual discipline that comes 
with study. Yet Mr. Botkin thinks Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck are “new folk 
creations,” and the basic humor in them 
may be found in old folk stories. 

Folk stories are not dressed up stories. 
Many of them are vulgar and some are ob- 
scene in situation and language. People 
who tell stories distort them, but this dis- 
tortion may be a means of meeting the ap- 
proval and hopes of the listeners. A gun- 
man may be a reckless killer, devoid of 
any redeeming trait, but folklore likes to 
mention extenuating circumstances. There 
is the legend that Jesse James robbed banks 
to help widows lift the mortgage. — Billy 
the Kid, who was twenty-one when he 
died, had killed twenty-one men, “not in- 
cluding Indians, which he said didn’t count 
as human beings.” He was tough and 
merciless, but New Mexico folklore recalls 
him as his mother’s darling, a brave and 


lovable lad who had bad luck. Mr. Bot 
kin has included the exploits of these bad- 
men, as well as of Wild Bill Hickok, who 
was quick on the draw but one day made 
the mistake of sitting with his back to an 
open door. 

But if in legends desperadoes are em- 
bellished, it also follows that many tales 
show the worst sides of human character. 
Mr. Botkin says that folklore perpetuates 
human ignorance, perversity, and depravity 
along with human goodness and wisdom. 
Since folk tales express the feelings of those 
who tell them, they also express prejudices 
and mistaken attitudes and are often anti- 
social, And they do not always cherish 
the specific truth. 

I suppose the ballad of Casey Jones, the 
brave engineer, is a folk song by now (it 
is included here). It owes its origin to 
the wreck of the Illinois Central’s “Can- 
nonball” near Memphis in 1900. Casey 
Jones, the engineer, was well known and 
a Negro engine wiper started the ballad 
on its way. But ribaldry added to it. When 
the news of Casey Jones death was brought 
to his widow, she told her children not to 
mourn, for they had “another Daddy on 
the Salt Lake line.’ So runs the ballad. 
Railroad men resented this slander of _a 
loyal wife. However, the ballad continues 
on its way, perpetuating inconstancy, amid 
laughter. It records a specific untruth, but 
does it speak a general truth about human 
nature? 


Tall Tales from Chicago 


While this anthology contains many fa- 
miliar tales, it also includes original work 
contributed by members of the WPA Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project of [Illinois. This 
“Chicago industrial folklore” was set down 
by Jack Conroy, Nelson Algren, Edward 
Miller, and others. 

While the stories have new occupational 
settings, they conform to older patterns. 
Several deal with the superman, the big 
fellow who can work harder as painter, 
glassblower, bricklayer, than anybody else. 
How does this story arise? Is it the inner 
desire of the workman to make his occu- 
pation important in the general scheme? 
Why does he tell about record-breakers in 
his business? It reminds me of an occa- 
sion when I overheard a painter and a 
carpenter arguing while working on the 
same job. Each was bragging that men of 
his trade could drink the most, without 
getting drunk. 

One of these Chicago stories is a new 
version of a famous old yarn—that of the 
dog who could run faster than the train. 
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In the original story the dog disappears 
and the engineer thinks he has finally left 
him behind. Investigation shows that the 
dog has crept under the train to be in the 
shade while running. Railroadmen have 
a vast number of stories to tell, many of 
them based on actual experiences. The 
present collection includes one from the 
printing trades, “The Type Louse.” 

Carl Sandburg always has had an ear 
for the tales people tell. He has em- 
bodied many of them in his writings. He 
gives Mr. Botkin’s collection a breezy in- 
troduction. He points to one of the Chi- 
cago stories as “a fresh modern master- 
piece worth standing along side the well 
liked antiques.” This is the tale of Slappy 
Hooper, the “world’s biggest, fastest and 
bestest sign painter.” Slappy Hooper once 
painted a billboard for a stove company, 
showing their latest model, with a good 
fire inside and heat pouring off. His work 
was so realistic that dandelions and weeds 
popped right out of the ground in the 
coldest January. The “bigger and better” 
legend, said to have been developed by 
PIB business, goes straight back to folk- 
ore. 


Along Main Street 


While on this topic I should like to di- 
rect attention to the collection of mid- 
western stories that John T. Frederick has 
chosen for “Out of the Midwest.” (Whit- 
tlesey House, $3.50). Professor Frederick 
has always been close to folklore. As editor 
of the Midland he encouraged writers to 
use the materials they knew and _ under- 
stood. Here he has chosen work by writ- 
ers associated with the Midwest, but not 
necessarily limited to one region. 

It is worth seeing how writers have used 
homely topics for their inventions. Here, 
for instance, is an example of the use of 
railroad routine by Harold Titus in a story 
called “A Little Action.” The tension 
that can be generated in a train dispatcher’s 
job is portrayed through the mixed emo- 
tions of George Hoskins, who hardly leaves 
his chair during the whole experience. The 
resources of diplomacy, tact, courage, and 
tolerance needed by a small town minister 
in Iowa are recorded in Hartzell Spence’s 
memories of his father. Exact observation 
and adherence to the truth are character- 
istic of the selections from the writings 
of Willa Cather and Ruth Suckow. There 
is little in common in the styles of Sher- 
wood Anderson, Della T. Lutes, and Wil- 
liam Allen White, but each deals with 
homely phases of American life, one sub- 
jectively, one objectively, and the third 
with a touch of humor and pathos. 

Professor Frederick, who brings dozens 


of midwestern writers together in these _ 


pages, reveals in his comment that he is 
interested not in what he wants writers to 


do, but in what they give him. If a writer 


strikes a true note, then he is worth en- 
couraging. Some write better than others, 
and a few touch greatness, but all have 
something valuable to impart about the re- 


_ gion they once called their own. 


and healthy civilization. 


PALESTINE, LAND OF PROMISE, by 
Walter Clay Lowdermilk. Harper. $2.50. 


THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE AND ZIONISM 
has given rise to a mass of claims and 
counter-claims which tends to confuse the 
public. Moreover, the contention often 
centers on certain issues which are subsid- 
iary rather than primary—the exact nature 
of the promises made by the British during 
and following the First World War, the 
“economic absorptive capacity” of Palestine, 
the extent to which Arab leaders speak for 
and in the interests of the masses of peas- 
ants, or Hitler and the Italian Fascists, or 
the small wealthy land-owning class. In 
such a controversy, one looks for serious, 
disinterested observers who might render 
impartial judgment. 

Mr. Lowdermilk—Rhodes scholar, pro- 
fessor of forestry at the University of Nan- 
king for five years, adviser to the Chinese 
government in soil and forestry conserva- 
tion and flood control, assistant chief of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture's Soil 
Conservation Service, and neither Arab nor 
Jew—was sent by the American govern- 
ment in 1938-39 to study the record and 
methods of land and water utilization and 
control in Europe and the Near East. In 
the course of this trip he made a particu- 
larly intensive study of Palestine, as a re- 
sult of which he has written a book which 
goes far to fill a great need. 

Mr. Lowdermilk has no personal stake in 
the controversy over Palestine. However, 
although disinterested, he obviously has 
deep convictions which make it impossible 
for him to be a mere passive observer. He 
is an ardent soil conservationist, who be- 
lieves that the rise and decline of civiliza- 
tions are intimately related to their methods 
of land utilization, their use or abuse of 
natural resources. He. marshals abundant 
evidence of the fruitfulness and prosperity 
of Palestine and the entire Near East 


twenty-five to fifteen hundred years ago. , 


Networks of irrigation canals, anti-erosion 
terraces, dams, aqueducts, the ruins of 
which he saw everywhere, made these lands 
rich and bountiful, and enabled them to 
support populations far above their pres- 
ent level. And it was plunder, exploita- 
tion of peasants and neglect and abuse of 
the land over the succeeding centuries, 
rather than climatic changes, which re- 
duced, Palestine and its neighboring coun- 
tries to a desolate, arid, malarial land, in- 
habited by a primitive decadent civilization. 

To this tragically neglected land the Jews 
applied heroic efforts, inspired by idealism 
and sheer necessity. Their land reclamation 
and settlement, their adaptation of ancient 
and modern methods of erosion control, ir- 
tigation, agriculture and husbandry, have 
constituted, in Mr. Lowdermilk’s opinion, 
the most successful colonization effort of 
modern times. The fruits are there for the 
observer to see—a richly diversified scien- 
tific agriculture, a rapidly expanding indus- 
try, modern cities, a growing population 
He documents 
these accomplishments, and the undeniable 


economic benefit to the local Arabs and to | 


( 


the many others attracted from neighbor) 
lands. I 
Mr. Lowdermilk points the way for j 
greater development in the future, pai 
along present lines, and particularly 
utilization of Palestine’s water resources ¥ 
some such authority and program as § 
American TVA. Perhaps the most ex} 
ing chapter of an exciting book is that 
titled “The Jordan Valley Authorit) 
which outlines a bold and comprehens! 
project for irrigation and hydeola 
power development modeled upon some 
our own great projects in the West aj 
Southwest. By such development, he £5 
dicts, an additional 4,000,000 Jewish re} 
gees from Europe could be permaneni 
and productively settled in historic Pal 
tine (including Trans-Jordan), with cy 
tinued resultant benefit to the Arab inhafi 
: i 
tants and, by example and influence, to if 
entire Middle East. 
Explicitly or implicitly, Mr. Lowdermy, 
has obviously settled the moral issues } 
Zionism to his own satisfaction. The Wi 


need of a home and haven, but have § 
ready shown their ability and eagerness 5) 
till the soil lovingly, and make good @ 
neglect and deterioration of centuries. J)j 
feels that the great work of reclamation § 
ready in progress should be pressed w]) 
the blessing and cooperation of the Uniti 
Nations. His fascinating proposals offerm 
new and constructive approach to the 
lution of the Palestine problem. } 
knows but that engineers and reclamati 
experts may succeed where statesmen al 
politicians failed? Emanuet NevuMa} 
Commission on Palestine Surveys 
New York 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE E 
TERPRISE, by Seba Eldridge and as 
ciates. University of Kansas Press. $4.5( 

THIS BOOK Is IN EFFECT AN ENCYCLOPEI 

of material on what and how much 

tivity in the conduct of American soci 
is carried on collectively, where and how 
functions. The degree of “socialization” 

our economy is documented as in no o 

study. And the scope of the total effort 

presented is impressive. 

Beyond these facts, however, the auth 
look for the forces pressing for collec 
effort; and as among the consumer, publi 
and labor interests which might be in: 
ential to this end, find the two former to 
dominant. Indeed the conclusion seems 
be that they should be dominant, althou 
the text is not sufficiently clear at this poi’ 

What part might or should be played 

collective agencies organized around voi 

tional interests of producers is less fully ¢ 
plored than might be desirable, even < 
mitting the purpose ‘to be description ra 
than theorizing. = - 

The over-all view supports the conclusi 
already sensed’ by many sttidents—that 
trend to socialization in this country Ff 

ceeds largely on pragmatic grounds. W 

a “private” function or service breaks de 

costs too much, assumes too much s 


ee 


ob” a co! 


jt, 1s found to be more economically 
fled as a public monopoly—then a pub- 
jqeterest gradually focuses on finding a 
sito operate the service collectively. In- 
| how much the concepts associated 
ji the words “collective” and “socializ- 
jy necessarily imply and require public, 
@enomental action rather than voluntary 
1 is a question meriting more explora- 
jim such a study. 
.} issue hardly considered which presses 
@iritical scrutiny and constructive recom- 
(Hlation is the degree to which adminis- 
‘Ike processes and managerial controls in 
Pbllective agencies are in fact democratic 
Parpose and method. Collective enter- 
with autocratic management may in 
iM circumstances represent a_ social 
But until the dominant premises of 
‘oldline management are revised, the 


juctive of personal growth on the part 
e participants. 
ae has the sense that here is a record 
Poot a guide. It is a highly useful com- 
fiium. But whether the forces which 
cht these trends and these phenomena 
‘being will be disturbed in some major 
: by the war, whether consumer inter- 
jwill deliberately encourage voluntary 
fitional organizations to assume certain 
fictive functions, whether a stronger la- 
}imovement will seek a more creative 
/iM initiating economic activity in a 
fevar depression — these are interesting 
jt exigent questions which I am aroused 
Bsk of this book, without finding in it 
3 to the answers. 
he volume definitively marks an epoch 
r dynamic economy. It thus will have 
espread and permanent reference value. 
‘or of economic books .. Orpway TEAD 
tper & Brothers 


NATIONAL TEAMPLAY 
(Continued from page 289) 


oth the CIO and AFL national and 
1 unions joined WPB and management 
establishing labor-management commit- 


bt war production plants are under such 
mracts. These organizations gave ex- 
fit and detailed instructions to their 
mbers to speed the establishment of 
jkable procedures and practicable con- 
nee habits. The job was analyzed, ma- 
ne performance studied, material ex- 


ys to do it better, in less time and at 
| cost. Rational human relations, occu- 
nal experience and technical training 
coordinated into a functioning unit of 
No week passes without reports to 


yards, aircraft factories, and 
“arms, munitions, and sup- 
‘med forces. re 
rising, of course, to find that 
. of these committees does 


ee pare : 


in plants in which they had contracts. 


7. and miethods explored to discover 


served may be for the common good | 
#2 the ways of serving it are positively 


of the increasing achievements of 
operative efforts in the nation’s steel | 


\ 
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“the $25, $50 amd $100 or more that can often be earned from material 
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not confine itself to the immediate in-plant 
problems of production. Fully realizing 
that housing, transportation, living, and 
health conditions directly affect the pro- 
ductivity of individual workers and of plant 
production, committees in many plants ex- 
amined these factors and took action to 
improve them. The total impact of func- 
tions performed by the committees has pro- 
foundly impressed those most familiar with 
the work. 

Already T. K. Quinn, director general of 
the War Production Drive, has suggested 
that labor-management joint committees can 
be expanded and made to function effect. 


ively in the postwar period. Charles R. 
Riker of Westinghouse is likewise impressed 
with these possibilities. ‘There are,” he 
states, “some factors in the present situation 
and particularly in the tremendous drives 
by the War Production Board for increased 
production by means of employe sugges- 
tions, which provide for us a golden op- 
portunity to develop certain elements of 
our suggestion system along lines which 
can be tremendously beneficial after the 
” 
war. 
Perhaps the one point upon which there 
is almost unanimous opinion among us is 
that American postwar security largely de- 


MOTHER OF 4 EARNS $1,000 ON HER WRITING 


“Without jeopardizing our home life a bit, I have been able to 
earn $1,000 since graduating from N.I.A. If I had not the 
responsibility of four small children, home duties, haphazard 
health and war work, I am sure I could have made much more. 
After only two lessons, I sold a garden series to Baltimore 
American. The N.J.A. way makes writing child’s play.”— 
Gladys Carr, Annapolis, Md. 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes, Engineers ‘must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write—devel- 
ops their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


] EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, just 

as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually corrected and 
constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active writers are responsible for this instruc- 
tion, Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an 
experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought to 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper _ Institute’s 
operations in Canada — 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and to 


that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, garden- 
ing, sports, homemaking, local events, war activities, etc.—things that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. et 


at A chance to test yourself 


facilitate all financial 


transactions a_ special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account ‘ 
with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 
Montreal. 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fun- 
damental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
‘dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your free Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit as promised in Survey Graphic, June. _ 
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pends upon our postwar ability to maintain 
full employment and, with it, peak purchas- 
ing power. 

Today, virtually all our employable 
manpower is employed. War production 
and civilian needs for goods and services 
have called into the labor market practically 
every ablebodied man and woman, old and 
young, not serving in the armed forces. It 
is estimated that upward of 63,500,000 men 
and women are now enrolled in civilian 
occupations and in the armed services. Ex- 
cept for approximately 10,000,000 in uni- 


form, these are civilian employes. 


When Demobilization Begins 


Last year we made and consumed non- 
durable consumer goods—military and ci- 
vilian— having a market value greater than 
the total national income of 1929. When 
hostilities cease, when today’s need for war 
production tapers off and demobilization 
begins, there will be an immediate demand 
to return to the old standard work week 
of forty hours in order to spread employ- 
ment during the transition from war to 
peace. What would this mean in terms of 
money available to purchase goods? 

The change from a forty-eight to a forty 
hour week would mark a heavy drop in 
wage income and in national income. A 
worker, for example, whose work week 
was reduced from forty-eight to forty hours, 
would have his pay check substantially re- 
duced. If he were earning $40 a week 
(part of it time and a half for overtime be- 
yond forty hours) his pay check would drop 
from $40 to $30.80 a week, a 23 percent 
cut in purchasing power. And_ unless 
wage income were adequate, with other in- 
come, to purchase the present yield of agri- 
culture, farm inéome would likewise fall. 
Take this prop from under farm income, 
and the market for factory goods and for 
various services would be seriously re- 
stricted. These facts revive unhappy vi- 
sions of the depression Thirties. But it is 
well to remind ourselves of those lean and 
hungry years. 

We had no national planning against that 


depression. We trusted to the genius of 
private initiative. We were to learn later 
that cooperative agreements cannot — be 


reached by gentlemen who insist that their 
own private judgment shall prevail in all 
‘things. When major American industries 
were given self-governing authority in 1933 
under NRA codes, we found that many of 
their leaders were unable to agree even up- 
on trade practices. Can we expect ‘agree- 
ment on so complex a subject as postwar 
utilization of our whole productive capacity 
and manpower? 

Utilization of mass production facilities 
must be planned on a national scale, with 
management, ‘labor, and government all 
participating. It is equally important that 
local business, labor, and farm groups help 

_make and execute the plan. Exclusion of 
one important group in the national or lo- 
cal community from participation and re- 
sponsibility will defeat any program. All 
this is demonstrated daily in the prosecu- 


tion of the war, although teamworkers are 
not so articulate as the voices of disunity. 
But the record stands. It is a record of 
effective collaboration between management 
and labor, professionals and laymen, tech- 
nicians and government. The result is an 
armed force of unprecedented size and 
striking power, sustained by a production 
that has outrun estimates; in many in- 
stances outrun needs. 

The war emergency has brought to pass 
the effective mobilization of our capital, 
our natural resources, our production facili- 
ties, and our manpower. To move from full 
wartime to full peacetime production and 
employment is the only alternative to cata- 
strophic depression. If we succeed in 
harnessing our vast war productive capacity 
to constructive uses, we can rise to alto- 
gether new levels of human attainment. 
The patterns of such a peacetime victory 
are being shaped in our war industry, in 
the creative teamwork between manage- 
ment, labor, and government. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 292) 


In the interest of a durable solution of 
the German problem it is regrettable that 
the majority of Allied statesmen, writers, 
and thinkers are instinctively opposed to a 
solution which includes socialization of 
German industries. They are almost unani- 
mous in favoring expropriation of landed 
estates, but this is only a minor part of the 
needed transformation of German economy. 
Nevertheless, most people shysaway from 
the far more important expropriation of 
the major industries and the socialization 
of Germany’s productive capacity. That 
such measures would break the power of 
the industrial barons they admit. But they 
are even more afraid of the resulting con- 
centration of power in the German state. 
They frankly fear that in view of the tra- 
ditional weakness of the moderate German 
elements, the centers of power would soon 
be conquered again by aggressive elements, 
and a new and more formidable national 
socialism would challenge the security of 
the world. 

Superficially considered, this seems con- 
vincing. It overlooks, however, the im- 
portant fact that-without economic power, 
with their prestige destroyed by a second 
defeat, these aggressive elements could 
never hope to reconquer public opinion, 
acquire the instruments of propaganda, and 
subsidize such mass moyements as the 
Nazi party. Therefore, they could not 
grasp the levers of command by which to 
direct this formidable machinery. 

No attempt to solve a problem of such 
magnitude as the pacification of Germany 
can be undertaken without risk. Unless 
the world foregoes all hope of a permanent 
solution, the victors will have to chance 
some danger. The settlement I have sug- 
gested would seem to combine the mini- 
mum peril with the maximum chance for 
success. 
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Such an internal evolution is posit 
however, only if Germany is integrate|s 
the postwar world in such a way 2if 
foster the development of democracy. | 
immediate aftermath of defeat will bill 
cupation and_ probably administratior 
the victors, unilateral disarmament, a 
nomic control. But this stage by its § 
nature can be only temporary. The a 
stage should aim at the integration of ) 


many into the society of nations. | 


Germany in the Postwar Worlds 


It must suffice, here, to state that # 
reintegration of Germany can be proc 
ive only if it serves the dual purpos# 
preventing any future threat of aggrest 
and of furthering the growth and pref 
of democracy within Germany itself. # 
less it is clear that no aggressor nationit 
in the future successfully imperil the ph 
of the world, the danger of German; 
gressiveness will not vanish permaneg 
Only if the Germans realize that agg 
sion is bound to fail, will they unders® 


fi 


war has become futile and anachron}} 
Then the evil ambition for political § 
military might which has played havoc } 
them: and with the world will begis 
disappear. The Germans will undergh 
psychological change which will allow t# 
to direct their abundant vitality to the ff 
suits of peace. I do not suggest that ¢ 
night this will make the Germans 

neighbors, but it will make them com 
tors in the /egitimate business of civil 
endeavor. . 

Democracy, on the other hand, will 
come the rock on which the German : 
rests only if the victor nations avoid 
course likely to humiliate or ridicule 
German democratic leaders in the eye 
their fellow countrymen. This, more 1 
any other factor, undermined such stres 
at the Weimar Republic gained in | 
many. 

But all this must be supplemented 
something constructive and positive. 
less Germany is crushed to the poin 
utter listlessness, with all capacity for 
habilitation destroyed, the people wil 
tain their sense of discipline and obedie 


being. The tremendous potential of 
German nation will survive as a chall 
and a threat to the world. 

After defeating Germany, the victo. 
powers will occupy it. They will di 
and, for a time, govern and feed 
many. If they are wise, they will for s 
time draw a moral cordon sanitaire arc 
the country to protect the Germans agz 
the vengeance of their former victims 
to protect them from themselves. Ha 
done all this, they will confront one of 
most difficult ufidertakings in the histo 
humankind, “and one heavy with 
quences: to give the Germans a new 
to provide them with a new task, y 
allows them to consecrate themscl¥ 
new purpose. Only thus can the 
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te, which is Germany’s second na- 
\ Wil become a positive and not a de- 
jve force on this planet. Many Ger- 
ii became Nazis because the Third | 
appealed to their spirit of sacrifice— | 
yecause it was aggressive and brutal. 
jilist this spirit in the service of hu- | 
qj’ is the great task of the victors as 
gerive to establish a durable peace. 


NAME CALLING 
(Continued from page 296) 


pher Goose rhyme. Yet I cannot deny 
phey managed to make me feel un- 
1 and uncomfortable. 
the Chinese, the word “Chinese” de- 
‘refinement and an attitude of friend- 
ppect on the part of the speaker. 
Haman” gives quite the opposite feel- 
In short, a great many Chinese im- 
tely form an unfavorable opinion of 
eaucasian they hear using that word. 
suspected, usually without justifica- 


nigh school student at present enrolled 
ccollege course in airplane mechanics 
hnking of withdrawing because the in- 
por said to him one day, “Now, little 
aman,.you must learn all you can 
the airplane from us here so that you 
¢o back to China and bomb hell out 
re Japs.’ No amount of explanation 


1ot mean to insult him. 


The Name Isn’t Charlie 


thaps even less known is the fact that 
is a common English name with 
a many Caucasion Americans greet the 
“ese and for which the latter have a 
at dislike. That abomination is 
srlie.” How the Chinese happen to be 
nristened no one now knows, but its 
s common from Maine to California. 
ww are you, Charlie?” “What can I do 
‘ou, Charlie?” “Your countrymen are 
z all right, Charlie—they’ve got those 
ned Japs on the run now.” 
aless it happens actually to be his name, 
cannot find an American-born Chinese 
does not resent this. Students and 
ated Chinese from China are no less 
oked—they grow hot with suppressed 
r when so addressed. 
ye reasons are clear enough. To be 
nguished from the human mass is a 
er of great importance to the individ- 
To ignore that individuality is to 
€ at- something sacred to him. Any 
on resents being mistaken for another, 
reeted with the wrong name by a lapse 
1emory. To toss at him a casual mis- 
er is to violate a basic human instinct. 
the Chinese, Charlie seems either 
rate piront or the “unconscious ex- 


, “such a greeting is contrary to all 
tiquette. | When addressing a per- 
name you do not SOME 


convince this boy that the instructor | 


coolie — Chinese © fll 
(In answering oe Rabati ag please mention SuRvEY GxeriG) 
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TVA-DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH 


By David E, Lilienthal, Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Here is the first full-scale interpretation of one of the most significant experi- 
ments in democratic practice any nation has ever made. “A brave and forward- 
looking book. It’s America’s best spirit, the pioneer spirit, which is expressed.” 
—THOMAS MANN. “A moving book . . indispensable and absorbing.” —N. Y. 
Times. “Mr. Lilienthal has honestly and seriously applied himself to the ques- 
tion of how to make a state and its agencies responsive to the people.”— 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. “Of all the books I have read in the last twelve months 
this is the most exciting.”-—HENRY A. WALLACE, New Republic. “It has 
long-range importance and will be read by students the world over for years 
to come.”—-STUART CHASE. “A book of living lines, historical and prophetic, 
on a great American experiment.”—-CHARLES BEARD. For everyone who 
wants to know what TVA has done, the meaning of its accomplishments in 
terms of people, free enterprise and opportunities for better living, this volume is 
essential reading. Illustrated $2.50 


bof feeling contempt for the Chinese. | 


REVOLUTIONS IN RUSSIA 
Their Lessons for the Western World 


By G. R. Treviranus 


Every American who wants to know by what test, what basic knowledge, every- 
thing that Russia was, is or will be can be explained will find this the most 
entertaining, informative and satisfying book about our ally yet published. In 
ten illuminating chapters, richly documented with historical reference, much of 
it heretofore unavailable to American writers, the author gives us (1) a vivid 
account of revolutionary history in Russia in the last 150 years; (2) an incisive 
appraisal of the great personages of yesterday and today; (3) condenses the 
fascinating story of modern Russia; (4) presents the key to Russia’s problem of 
the future; (5) deflates many popular misconceptions about Bolshevism and Com- 
-munism; (6) tells us why democracies have nothing to fear from Russia if their 
leaders take a firm and honest stand on peace terms. This novel setting forth 
of the course of revolutionary history in Russia will not only give the reader a 
clearer knowledge of Russia’s potential place in the world of tomorrow, but will 
also help him truthfully to say, “Now I understand Russia.” 


Illustrated $3.00 


GROUP RELATIONS 
AND GROUP ANTAGONISMS 


Edited by J. M. Maclver 


“This is the first volume in a series of studies designed to deal with some of the 
- basic moral and spiritual problems of our time. Here leaders of various racial 
and religious minorities discuss the minority group problem as a whole, rather 
than the individual problems of their own group. What is sought for in these 
discussions is a new social code—worthy of a civilized people that believes in 
its own democracy—which can serve as a basis for true national solidarity. The 
facts and opinions set forth are of momentous importance to the welfare of 


our nation. 
/ $2.00 ; 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y.. 
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Advanced Case Work. 


THE DIRECTOR 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 


July 24 through August 5, 1944 


The theme of these seminars will be 
rehabilitation and its attendant problems. 


Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Supervision. 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


Psychiatry and Psychosomatic Medicine. 
Dr. Felix Deutsch. 


August 3 through August 5, 1944 


Psychological Aspects of Agency Administration. 
For executives and others who share administra- 
tive responsibility in social agencies. 


Dr. Temple Burling. 


For further information write to 
COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


| Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street 


Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


} 
Beacon Hill, Boston | 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Affiliated with the Catholic University 


Resident Graduate School of Social Work 


For Information: 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Ph.D. 

Director, 2400 Nineteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 9 
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of America 


courtesy requires you to call him “teacher,” 
or “uncle,” or “elder brother,” which, so 
used, are approximate equivalents of the 
English “sir” or “mister.” It is the height 
of rudeness to omit the salutation. 


A Lesson in Manners 


I was once in a hurry to catch a ferry 
from Yaumati to Hong Kong and, un- 
acquainted with the place, asked an old 
gentleman where the jetty was. Then | 
ran in the direction he indicated with a nod. 
For ten minutes I looked for that ferry. 
Then, to my dismay, I discovered that I 
had been sent in the wrong direction. It 
suddenly dawned on me that in my haste 
I had entirely forgotten to address the old 
gentleman as “uncle” and he had taken the 
trouble to teach me a little lesson. 

This is not to suggest that in speaking to 
the Chinese, Caucasian Americans should 
follow Chinese etiquette and punctuate their 
speech with honorific titles. It is only to 
point out that people who place such em- 
_ phasis on formal greetings necessarily find 

it difficult to be hailed as Charlie, what- 
ever their names may be. 

When a Chinese is called Charlie, he 
seldom expresses his resentment by violence 
of either language or gesture. Instead, he 
shows his displeasure in typically Chinese 


ways. If the name occurs in conversation, 


he may assume a less sociable attitude, and 
find an early excuse to leave the offender. 
If it is attached to a request for informa- 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


ee 


tion, he may profess ignorance, pretend 
deafness, or simply look at the offender in 
silence. 


Obviously, this is not a constructive way 


for the Chinese to handle the situation. 
Americans are not mind readers. And they 
are, in the main, a polite and reasonable 
people, not afraid to admit mistakes and 
ready to correct them. And yet the Chinese, 
as a rule, find it difficult to offer a friendly 
explanation of this matter. 

For several years a small town publisher 
has been soliciting my firm’s advertising 
and getting it at regular intervals. Our 
mutual greetings always had been formal 
and cordial until a few months ago when 
for some reason he started to call me 
Charlie. I ignored it the first few times, 
hiding my resentment. One day I was on 
the verge of telling him his presence was 
no longer welcome, but the fortunate ar- 
rival of a customer stopped me. Clearly, it 
never occurred to him that calling me 
Charlie had anything to do with my sudden 
coldness nor with the withholding of our 
advertising. The only wise and sensible 
thing for me to do was to let him know 
how I felt, and finally I did so. He was 
both surprised and embarrassed. He apolo- 
gized and assured me he never would 
make that mistake again in speaking to 
me or to anyone of my race. 

Had I remained silent, I am sure he 
would have continued to call me Charlie, 
and I would have continued to nurse in- 
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jured feelings. Now our relations, bi 
ness and personal, are cordial again. J 
more important is the likelihood that j 
publisher will warn. his friends agai! 
committing his mistake in greeting ot 
Chinese. 

For the Chinese, friendly explanatio' 
however troublesome, are vastly better tk 
maintaining silent resentment and _ tt 
withdrawing to curse offenders in 1 
kitchens of chop suey houses, in the socf 
halls of benevolent associations, around { 
counters of art stores, or in college do 
tories. Frank airing of grievances is 
sound way to bring about better und 
standing. This method probably can b 
up understanding between peoples mi 
swiftly and more effectively than exchz 
scholarships and _ professorships. 

Americans, in their turn, might exan 
their own conduct when they meet witk 
chilly reception from the Chinese. Bef 
loosing the stock criticisms, let them fi 
ask themselves whether they inadverten 
called these people Charlie, or some otl 
provocative name, be it in ever so frien: 


a tone. All too frequently the answer 
there. Te: 


Damaging Repercussions 


In the search for causes’ of friction 
tween different races, we are apt to oy 
look these little provocations. Yet they - 
not unworthy of attention if one stops 
consider their effect on the attitudes of 


iduals subjected to them. They tend 
sengthen prejudices and false concep- 
and may crystallize into permanent 
1 for the race represented by the 
der. Often some of these embittered 
duals reach places of power and in- 
ce. Then their warped attitude may 
national or even international 
nce. 

llways feel uneasy when an injured 
ese begins to condemn the Manchu 
sty and the corrupt Chinese official- 
_ past and present, for the weakness of 
a today—the condition to which he 
utes some insult tossed at him. For 
nes on to hope for the day of a China 
crong that no one dare insult the 
ese, no matter where they are. This 
t a wholesome attitude. It pictures a 
uric future in which only citizens of a 
try bristling with tanks and guns will 
ceorded. common courtesy and respect. 
at little offenses can become great ob- 
es in the way of friendship and un- 
nanding between two nations is re- 
id by the wartime governments of the 
ved States and Great Britain. Both have 
1 the trouble to study the social cus- 
of the people to whose countries 
rrican and British soldiers are being 
On the basis of this study, pocket 
"es are issued to servicemen, telling 
4 in great detail what to do and what 
ito do in these countries. The purpose 
» prevent the innocent commission of 
[1 social errors that might have damag- 
"repercussions. 

hat does this all add up to? 


im- 


Just one 


3. That the human being is a very 
itive creature with feelings that are 
‘kly hurt; that every normal individual, 
itever his race or creed, values his own 
viduality; and that any satisfaction 
ed by belittling him is small, while the 
ting enmity may reach far. 


LONDON EMBASSY _ 
; ( Contunued ee page 279) 


mes |e me 


ccomplish a regular oratorical marathon 
“yy month. 


brig ht. The engaging personality of the 
ing editor of Survey Graphic is suf- 
well known to its readers. They 
happy to know—and they would 
nly Sie no less—that he is doing 


joonnee in | Tandes with his 


; of ‘mutual 


ae ” 
rin Britain and echoes manages tion Please. 


of his closest assistants is Victor _ 


of bringing Americans and ~ 
ae ee in ways that 


of the bedrock job Victor is doing—in lay- 
ing foundations for better Anglo-American 
relations. 

He has been especially active also in 
assisting the army in developing educa- 
tional programs among the troops. One of 
his latest achievements has been to arrange 
with His Majesty’s Stationery Office to 
bring out an English edition of that admir- 
able book “Target Germany” (Simon & 
Schuster), which is an account of the activi- 
ties of the United States Eighth Air Force. 

Two long time board members of Survey 
Associates have also been working in Lon- 
don for some time: Fred K. Hoehler and 
George Backer. At the moment the former, 
who is director of the Division of Dis- 
placed Persons of UNRRA, is back in 
Washington for consultation. He came to 
England last fall after completing a grand 
job with the OFRRO relief mission in 
North Africa. During the eight months he 
has spent in England, his activities have 
been as variegated as they have been fruit- 
ful. Not only has he carried practically 
alone the whole weight of the complicated 


preliminary work for UNRRA, but he has 


found time for talking to the troops, both 
American and British, and for sitting in on 
a number of “Brains Trust” meetings, 
which is the British equivalent of “Informa- 
Indeed, such is his popularity 
as a Brain Truster that after one of his 
meetings he came away with a rare and 
rich reward, a bottle of genuine Scotch 
whisky, which was presented to him by his 
grateful audience. 

Fred has succeeded in establishing in a 


short time a quite remarkable range of 


inter-allied and British contacts. People 
come to him with all kinds of _problems, 
for they feel certain of his sympathetic re- 
ception and wise advice. Always dynamic 
and cheerful, he has an extraordinary knack 


tabbed generals, « or stuffy ‘servants. His 


ce in London is suc 


ae 


of getting on with his fellow human be- 


ings, whether these be “little people,” red- 
ings, whether thes peop! on ) monfous whole rae separatel 


asset 2c 


As to George Backer, he is doing an im- 
portant special job for OWI and is a liv- 
ing example of the triumph of brain and 
will power over physical frailties. All those 
who know him appreciate his fine qualities 
and respect him for his unselfish devotion 
to his exhausting duties despite the poor 
state of his health. 


A Smooth-Running Machine i 


This list of American civilians in Britain 
could be prolonged almost indefinitely, and 
many people who are not only serving their 
own country but the cause of freedom and 
democracy with all their time and all their 
talents, have of necessity had to be left out. 
But the essential point is this: Here is a 
collection of Americans, different in age, 
experience, political allegiance, tempera- 
ment, outlook on life, and background. 
Instead of getting in each other’s way, as 


might easily be expected; instead of oc- 


casionally disagreeing with or even ob- 
structing each other, as might perhaps hap- 
pen elsewhere; instead of duplication, red 
tape, and bureaucracy—here is a stream- 
lined team. They work with a smooth- 
ness, efficiency, and loyalty that are quite 
astounding. And they do the job under 
conditions which are by no means easy, 
especially when these are viewed against 
the uncertainties of the Washington po; 
litical background. With the many ad- 
ministrative changes and reorganizations 
that have taken place, the men in London 
are frequently constrained to wonder what ry 
will happen to their respective agencies — 7, 
next—even apart from the vicissitudes oh ve 
the coming Presidential election. a BA 
If this huge machine is running: ey 

smoothly as it is, special credit is due to ; 
Ambassador Winant’s personal leadership 
He has revealed himself not only 
diplomat but as a unique organ 
has succeeded in welding this ac umul 
of interests and personalities” pein ne 
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RESORTS 
MAINE 


LANE’S ISLAND 


You will enjoy your 

vacation on this serene 

and picturesque island. 

Ocean and country environment. 


Rockaway Inn Vinalhaven, Maine 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PHILBROOK FARM _ IN 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


SHELBURNE, N. H. 


Near the famous Shelburne Birches. 
Attractive rooms and cottages. Good 
transportation—Booklet S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the 
mountains of Western Carolina. Quiet, 
clean and comfortable. Equipped for 
Housekeeping, For information address: 
Miss Martha Armstrong, Woodland Cot- 
tages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
~ Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 

FOR 56 LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE 

Schoenhof Book Co. (stablished 1856) - 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine ‘‘Powhattan’”’ hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and 
care. Rustic container, postage prepaid. 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
‘ AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising. 
group work, institutional, casework 

and medical social work positions. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
: Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
ek search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenu ew York, N. Y. 
+ ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
3 a TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
_ book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
_ articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
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THEY WORK FOR TOMORROW 
Robert W. Bartlett 


Biographical portraits of fifteen noted men and wo- 
men—representing a cross section of America, who 
are doing something constructive for humanity and the 
future: Herbert H. Lehman, Cordell Hull, Philip 
Murray, John Foster Dulles; Gladys T. Edwards, 
Igor I. Sikorsky, Louis Adamic, et al. 
(Assn. Press—Revell) $1.50 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By Prestonia Mann Martin 
The only plan that will ensure Full Employment posi- 
tively. Read it and judge. Paper copy 25 cents, A 
free copy will be given to any one who will agree to 
get it into the hands of a member of the Armed 
Service. 
THE NATIONAL LIVELIHOOD PLAN 
Winter Park, Florida 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


“Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill: Summary of 
Medical Provisions’? (5c) 
“Medical Freedom and the Wagner Bill” 


(4c) 
“Four National Health Bills Compared” 
(Se) 
“Health Insurance Plans Under Medical 
Societies (5c) 
“Reading References in Medical Eco- 
nomics’”’ (2c) 
“Facts Against Fiction: For the Wagner 
Bill” by Senator Murray (4c) 


Committee on Research in Medical Economics 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 
look! 


For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


“GIVE ME MY NAME BACK TO ME.” 


Is my name Sandor Esterhazy, M.D., Ph.D., 
Count Roual de Bretignac OR Alex Schwar- 
zenfeld? 

I was given Metrasol shock treatments at the 
Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y., 
and awoke with a family and friends. Are 
they mine? Am I a Continental scientist or 
an American with a dossier? Who am I? > 
Why will everyone.be susceptible to the 
pathologic disease of believing, that each in- 
dividually is this mythical or real Alex 
Schwarzenfeld? : 
The answer to this and other questions will 
be found in “GIVE ME MY NAME BACK 
TO ME” which will be published soon. 

In the meanwhile advise that you read the 
three booklets already published, namely, 


| “IS COMMUNISM INEVITABLE?” 


“THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE SIXTH 
SENSE” at 


“THE GREAT MADNESS” 


These three booklets can be secured for the 
cost of postage. 


Send 3c in Stamps. to 


PATHOLOGIC REASONING 


| 1961 Madison Ave. _ New York ey | 


= ’ T 


"POSTAGE FREE 
ed 


promptly mail 


pias, dies 


supplying minimum qualifications. 
See a ee ee 


Man or Woman Recreational Director. July ar 


Lincoln Center, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., wi 


PSYCHOLOGIST with executive and cl 


PROTESTANT MAN AND WIFE, in for 


MAN, 38, DRAFT E 


WORKERS WANTED | 


POSITIONS OPEN 
IN ALASKA | 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES | 
WORKERS | 


Salary Range: $205.00-$235.00 pej 
month. Appointments at the minimun 
Area of work: Alaska Department c 
Public Welfare. Minimum Qualifica’ 
tions: College, 4 years Graduate Stud} 
1 year at recognized school of socie 
work. Must include course in Chill 
Welfare and Supervised Field Work ij 
Child Welfare and Family Welfare. | 
Experience: 2 years in past 5 years @& 
social work, one of which must be in chill; 


welfare. Apply: Alaska Merit Systenj 
Box 201, Juneau, Alaska, via Air Mail 


. i 

BOYS’ WORKER —full or part profession} 
Group Work training. No residence. Sala 
open. Write Edward Spring, Mitchell Hous 
38 Lawrence Street, Hartford 6, Connecticuf 


CASE WORKER—in family service and chil} 
placement departments by Jewish Agen 
where staff members participate in communit 
planning and extension of service to mei 
wartime needs. Good opportunities for ai: 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760,0! 
plus 17% additional while prolonged wor 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


WANTED, Children’s Service Bureau, Pitt 
burgh, Pa., a graduate case worker exper 
enced in adoptions. Also, a graduate ca‘ 
worker with experience in home finding an 
child placing. Good salaries for the rigt 
people. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for Catholic Far 
ily Agency in Southern California. Fine trai 
ing with supervisory experience. Attractiv 
salary. 7962 Survey. a || 


August. Country and Shore Program. Com 
tent swimmer. 7976 Survey. of 


Executive (Woman) in a children’s hospite 
Acute and convalescent cases. Thorough 
familiar with children’s program. 7977 Survef 


settlement house program has 2 staff positio 
available, Girls’ Worker and Supervisor — 
' Program and Volunteers. For particular 
write Rockwood Jenkins, Executive Directe 


COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATOR 
Wanted: Woman, well trained and expe1 
enced in organizing and conducting heal} 
education among neighborhood groups ar 
other adults. Personal qualifications import: 
Would prefer person having Master’s Degr 
Office in city, but work chiefly in adjoinir 
suburban and rural areas. Good salary ar 
automobile allowance. State age, trainin) 
positions held, and give references. Addre 
Onondaga Health Association, Loew Buildin 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. \ ‘ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


experience of 18 years in the field of 
sonality adjustment and educational and 
tional guidance desires to change 
preferably to N C. or vicinity. 
teaching and lecturing experience. 
many articles. 7975 Survey. 


(mo children), 16 years successful expe 
in two different approved Children’s H 
as Superintendent and Assistant Sw 
ent. Wife need not necessarily be e 
Desire change to another Children’ 
field. Trained and both experienced 

partments of Institutional work. _ 
ences available. 7973 Survey. 


- Community or zat 
fare sesenrch juveni| 
tio: : l 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
' RELATIONS, 1 East 54th Street, New York 22, 
INA Ys Research and study organization now 
concentrating on the post-war problems of 
the Pacific area. Through affiliation with 
similar councils in other Allied countries 
around the Pacific, its periodical, the Far 
Eastern Survey, its books and pamphlet se- 
ries have unique materials for the student 
and lay reader. Recent publications: Coop- 
eration For What? U. S. and the British 
Commonwealth (25c), What About Our Japa- 
nese Americans? (10c), War-Time China 
(25c), Behind the Open Door (40c), Speak- 
ing of India (25c), Twentieth Century India 
(40c). Information about membership and 
other publications on request. 


a D 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM. 


120 East 16 Street, New York City. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman. An association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German groups and 
distributes information about German condi- 
tions to the American public. Publications: 
INSIDE GERMAN REPORTS, based on con- 
fidential information, in RE: GERMANY. A 
critical Bibliography. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS) —20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘“‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.”? Present 
projects include civilian relief operations in 
England, China, India and North Africa; aid 
to refugees, aliens and Japanese-Americans 
in the United States with overseas activities 
in Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden and Ha- 
waii; enrollment of students and other volun- 
teers in work camp projects in the United 
States and Mexico. to improve social-indus- 
trial and race relations; Institutes of Inter- 
national Relations to promote study of reli- 
gious and economic bases for peace and post- 
war reconstruction; administration of Civilian 
Public Service Camps for religious consci- 
entious objectors in cooperation with other 
agencies. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration—of conditions for refugees; par- 


preparation for reestablishment of Jewish 

rights at end of war. 

Towzurd this end it has set up, in cooperation 
_ with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
rag tution of Jewish Affairs now studying facts of 
Jewish life with a view to establishing basis 
on which rights may be claimed at end of 
war. 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
cratic governments with a view to securing 
sympathetic support for post-war rights, | 
Has recently ‘established Inter-American 
Jewish Council for  inter-American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
ol ee 330 West 42nd Street, New York 

ity 

calf 


See 


_ | AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
5. —Devoted to strengthening cultural ties be- 
a: tween, U.S. and U. S. 5S Lectures, 


Public Events Exhibitions, Classes, Private 
Lessons in Russian given by graduates of 
Russian Universities. For full information 
address American Russian Cultural Ass’n, 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| AMERICAN SOVIET MEDICAL SOCIETY, 130 W. 
fe 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Publishers 


of American Review of Soviet Medicine. 
Subscription $6.00 a year. | 


ticipation in war program of United States; |~- 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
TRATION, 1313 East 


L 60th 
Illinois. 


EGR. PUBLIC 
) ‘street, 
To advance the science of public 


ADMINIS.- 


Chicago 


7a 


administration and to facilitate the exchange 


of knowledge and experience among persons 
interested or engaged in the field. 
quarterly journal, Public Administration Re- 


Official 


view, presents various views on management 


and administrative 


regulation, 


reviews sig- 


nificant books and public documents to keep 


readers informed 


on 


current 


opinion and 


practices in public administration. 


B’NAI B’RITH —Oldest and largest national Jew- 
ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 


service, Americanism, youth 


welfare, war re- 


lief, education, community and social service, 


inter-faith good will, defense 
and_ philanthropy. 


of Jewish rights 


Membership 200,000 in- 


cluding women’s auxiliaries and junior units 
—1003 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


THE COUNCIL FOR 
agency ot the 


SOCIAL 
Congregational 


ACTION—An 
Christian 


Churches of the United States which pro- 


motes the study of economic 


lems, both national and international. 


and social prob- 
Pub- 


lishes magazine, Social Action, 10 issues a 


year. 


Each number presents careful research 


on special problems of contemporary interest. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
Fer further 


copies 15c each. 
address—289 Fourth Ave., 
NoSY¥s 


. Separate 
information, 
New York 10, 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION —A nationwide 
organization, founded twenty-four years ago, 
which provides the people of the United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radio pro- 


gram. 


Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly); 


Headline Books (six a year) 
For information concerning 
membership privileges, write 


Street, Dept. D., New York, N. 


; Study Packets. 
publications and 
to 22 aes 38th 


’ 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION — Incorpo- 


rated March, 


the American public as “a 
tion,”’ 


1929, by special 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 


act of the 


people’s founda- 


rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their re- 


spective founders by well-known private foun- 


dations. 


Funds may be contributed as (a) 


Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or desig- 


nated gifts, 


(c) Memorial gifts and funds, 


(d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) Private 


benevolent funds, (f) 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bequests 
Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 East 42nd 


by will. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO. 


CIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, 


Til. 


Chicago 37, 


To aid in improving municipal admin- 


istration (1) annually issues the Municipal 
Year Book, an encyclopedia of information 
about municipal activities in the 2,042 United 


States cities over 5,000; (2) 


publishes Public 


Management, a monthly journal devoted to 
local government; (3) issues special reports 
such as Measuring Municipal Activities, Mu- 
nicipal Public Relations, etc.; (4) provides a 


series of eight practical 


logue on training courses. 


courses in municipal government. 
a complete list of publications and a cata- 


correspondence 
Write for 


i 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INC. 


—1819 Broadway, New York City 23. 


Mrs. 


Joseph M. Welt, President; Mrs. Karl J. 
Kaufmann, Chairman Ex, Com.; Miss Flora 


R. Rothenberg, Ex. 


1r, 


Organization of 


_ Jewish women initiating and developing pro- 
grams and activities in service for foreign 


born; international relations 
temporary Jewish 
and social welfare and war 


and peace; con- 


affairs; social legislation; 


activities. ‘Con- 


ducts bureau of international service. Serves 


as clearing bureau for local 
throughout the country. 


affiliated groups 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken con- 
sumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 
Secretary, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LIBERTIES —205 East 42 St., Room 
1613, New York 17, N. Y. A national feder- 
ation through which labor, church, civic, fra- 
ternal and farm organizations, as well as 
individual citizens, work to protect and ex- 


tend civil rights in the tradition of the 
American Constitution. 
Maintains a national office in New York, 


and a Washington Bureau to provide accu- 
rate and timely information on civil rights 
issues—through publications, meetings, and 
special legislative assistance. 

NCFL Subscription Service: $3 per year for 
individuals; $5 for organizations. 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 West 40 St., 
New York City 18. Through meetings, popu- 
lar pamphlets and an annual study project 
marking November 11 as World Government 
Day the CONFERENCE contributes to the 
education of public opinion for an organized 
postwar world. Subscription price to the 
N.P.C. Bulletin is $3.00 per year. Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Honorary President; 
Dr. John Paul Jones, President; Miss Jane 
Evans, Director. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City 27, is the professional organization for 


counselors and others engaged and interested | 


in vocational guidance, and publishes OCCU- 
PATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Journal, 
$3.50 per year. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly illustrated magazine— 
Extensive bulletin and _ leaflet service. 
“Studies in Public Power’’—25 chapters, 
latest data on Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
TVA, and other great federal power projects 
—for individuals, study and discussion groups 
—with questions and answers, $5.00. Aids 
municipal, state and federal government and 
progressive groups. Send 10c for descriptive 
literature. Address: 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. —112 East 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. A cooperative educa- 
tional society built around a periodical rather 
than a campus and carrying forward swift 
research and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10 
and upwards. 


— ee rrEnEEEEEEInnEEEEEREEREntEnEeme 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION—A non-profit or- 
ganization founded in 1910 by Edwin) Ginn 
for the purpose of promoting peace, justice 
and good will among nations, This purpose is 
accomplished through the objective presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the facts of Ameri- 
can foreign. relations through publications, 
study groups and a Reference Service. 
Publications: Documents on American For- 


eign Relations, 1938—(annual); America 
Looks Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 
titles, 


The Foundation also cooper with the Uni- 
versities Committee on Post-War Problems in 


the publication of Problem Analyses (appear- 
ing monthly). : eae 

Information concerning publications and other 
Vernon 


activities sent on request. 40 Mt. 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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Initiative - The Foundation of Democracy 


When young “‘Red”’ 
Smith, eighth grader 
at Central School, 
sits with wrinkled 
brow, planning 
tricky plays for his 
football team, he is 
exercising his constitutional right to the 
“pursuit of happiness.”’ His happiness, in 
this particular instance, is trying to beat the 
daylights out of rival teams. And that is the 
basis of our whole democratic competitive 
system. It’ '$ the reason that no record, in 
any branch of our economic life, is safe in 
this country. No. industrial record. No 
scientific record. No engineering record. 
No farm production record. No war record. 


Our kind of democracy gives us the 


privilege of initiative. In America we are 
free to go ahead and do things—free to 
compete for leadership in any walk of life. 


Weare taught to believe that nothing is 


3 so good that it can’t be done or made 
better. And that same initiative—that 


competitive spirit of free men—that ever- _ 


lasting urge to make the best better, bred 
in the hearts of millions of Americans, 
has made the U. S. the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth, in peace andin WAR. 


The youth of America learns initiative 
early on our fields of sports. Out there, 
where “‘the best man wins,” they develop 
the will-to-win, the never-say-die spirit, 
that makes them fight till the last man is 
out—till the final gun of the last quarter— 
the last bell of the last round—the last 
shot of the last long set—the last stride 

of the last lap. 


Our competitive 
sports burn this 
initiative into our 


develop fine, strong 
bodies, and agilities 
and skills in the use 
of those bodies, they also develop priceless 
qualities of self-confidence and determina- 
tion—and a deep-seated love for the ate 
of American democracy. 


It is this love ets tidepehdlenice—thia 


‘boys. While they ~ 


freedom to compete on even terms for any 
prize worthwhile, developed in our youth 
by our competitive sports, that is the 
greatest safeguard 
of our democratic 
ways, in this age of 
sinister change. 
Carriedintoman- 
hood it will give us 
a mighty bulwark 


against any inva- 


sion of the sacred tenets of the American — 
way of life —whether from Meat or. 
from ee 


‘Wilson Sporting Goods Go. 


Yai 


and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. ian 
er 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities _ 
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